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THE REAL 


By JAMES 5S. 


Po twenty vears there had been a 
small but gradually increasing army 
of gold-seekers penetrating into the unex- 
plored regions of the vast territorial pos- 
sessions of the United States and Great 
Britain lying under the paw of the great 
Polar Bear. In 1880 Joseph Juneau had 
discovered rich quartz mines on the side 
of the town that bears his name, and pay- 
ing mines been located near the old town 
Sitka. Many prospectors had flocked 
to these places and many rich quartz veins 
been discovered; but the hope of finding 
diggings had led men to brave the 
unknown perils of the wilderness and they 
had scattered in all directions. Some had 
sailed into Cook Inlet, delving into the 


of 


placet 


mouutain sides and turning aside 
from their courses the mountain 


Streams in that region. Others had 
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sailed farther on to the mouth of the 
Yukon, prospecting about St. Michaels 
and along the lower courses of the 
mighty river and gradually working 
their way toward its headwaters. 

But the greater number, sailing past 
Juneau to the northern limits of the inland 
sea, had struck out through the mount- 
ains and forced their way by what are 
now known as the Dalton Trail over Chil- 
kat Pass and the Dyea Trail over Chilkoot 
Pass to the head of navigation on the 
Yukon. 

The greater number of prospectors were 
in or about Circle City in Alaska and 
Dawson in the British possessions. They 
found gold in plentv and many were se- 
curing enough to repay them for the ter- 
rible hardships of travel and climate they 
had undergone. The diggings were rich. 
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Yet the work of taking out the gold was 
so great that all secured was well earned, 
and as yet no extraordinary find had been 
made. 

But among these miners there appeared 
in the summer of '96 a man named 
Carmack, a ‘“‘squaw man," a salmon 
fisher. Plying his trade along the Yukon, 
he came to the Klondike River, across the 
mouth of which he stretched his nets. 
With him were several Indians, and some 
chance of fate, or perchance some hint 
given by the Indians, led him up this 
river and into a tributary for twenty- 
five miles—led him farther to a gravel 
bank where he gouged out a few feet of 
dirt, washed it over and panned out a 
dollar of gold to a pound of dirt. 

Remote, inaccessible and untraveled as 
was this region, the news spread on the 
wings of fame to all the Yukon country; 
and then began the local rush. Circle 
City and all other mining camps were 
depopulated. Men risked their lives a 
thousand times to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the greatest gold discovery in 
the history of the world. Claims were 
staked out where the dirt yielded ten dol- 
lars of gold to the pound. In the flush 
times of California and Australia the rich- 
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est gravel yielded from sixty to ninety 
cents to the ton; yet here in the frozen 
north was dirt that gave up five hundred 
dollars to the pan and twenty thousand 
to the ton. 

In the mean time the world had heard 
the stories of gold finds in Alaska; but 
such stories are frequent and the world 
paid little heed to them. 

But early in July of ’97 there sailed 
through the Golden Gate and up to the 
docks of San Francisco a treasure-ship 
bearing a motlier crowd than ever 
swarmed upon a buccaneer’s deck and 
greater riches than ever lay hidden in the 
hold of a Spanish galleon. The human 
freight was two score men, young and 
middle-aged, ragged, unkempt and 
weather-browned; but in their eyes shone 
the light of triumph, and smiles of antici- 
pated pleasures lighted up their rugged 
faces. The treasure consisted of more 
than a million dollars’ worth of virgin gold 
in dust, flakes and nuggets, wrapped in 
blankets, tied up in canvas bags and the 
skins of animals, and poured into bottles 
and cans. 

The Argonauts and the treasure had 
come from the Klondike. 

With the speed of lightning the news 
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spread over the world, and the world was 
increduious until other treasure-ships 
sailed into other ports and the official 
assayers verified the marvelous stories. 
Then into the hearts of millions came a 
desire to go to the new Eldorado, and in 
the minds of thousands grew the determi- 
nation to go; and before two weeks had 
gone there had begun toward the vast and 
unknown - 
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sixty gold-seekers. The greater number 
of the latter were in the steerage, but some 
went as cabin passengers. 

Till ten o'clock we lay at the wharf tak- 
ing on the prospectors’ outfits—nearly a 
hundred tons of freight. Then, amid the 
cheers of thousands who had come down 
to see us off and bid us Godspeed, we 
sailed away on our journey of a thousand 
miles over 





Land of the 
Northern 
Lights such 
a rush of 
men as had 
never been 
recorded in 
history. 
Joining 
this great 
throng, I left 
New York on 
the rst of 
August, hav- 
ing for my 
immediate 
destination 
Seattle. 
Seattle pre- 
sentedabusy 
scene: great 
steamers and 





small craft 
of all sorts 
were tied 
up at the 


wharves; 
long strings 
of drays 
came from 
all directions 
adding huge 
piles to the 
many tons 
of freight al- 
ready piled 
up. This 
freight wasa 
curious assortment. Bags and boxes of 
provisions and bundles of lumber, cut up 
and ready to be put together into rough 
boats, were mixed in with sleds and two- 
wheeled trucks. Everything was marked 
for Dyea or Skaguay. 

Early on Saturday morning I went 
aboard the «‘ Queen"? with a hundred and 
eighty excursionists and a hundred and 
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NEAR THE SUMMIT OF CHILKOOT PASS 





the inland 
sea. Atnoon 
we made 
Port Town- 
send and 
took on more 
excursion- 





ists, more 
Klondikers 
and more 


freight—the 
latter includ- 
ing burros 
brought 
from Califor- 
nia to pack 
across Chil- 
koot Pass— 
and at nine 
o’clock we 
landed at 
Victoria, 
where we re- 
mained long 
enough co 
clear and to 
take aboard 
more pas- 
sengers and 
freight. 

We got to 
Juneau at 
ten o’clock 
on ‘Tuesday 
night, yet 
the sun had 
just set and 
there was 
broad daylight. Juneau is the metropolis 
of Alaska, having a population of about 
twenty - five hundred. It is a typical 
frontier mining town, rough and un- 
conventional, with an abundance of 
saloons and gambling houses, open day 
and night. The town is built on the 
water’s edge at the foot of lofty cliffs, and 
there is apparently no room for it to 
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spread in any direction. There are some 
substantial frame business houses and 
residences, but nearly all the houses are 
mere log huts and frame shacks. 

At about seven o'clock on Thursday 
morning, the eleventh day from New 
York, Skaguay was reached. We cast 
anchor off shore, and our sail of a thou- 
sand miles through scenes indescribably 
grand was at an end. It was raining 
steadily, and a gray cloud shut out 
from view everything more than twenty 
yards from the steamer. In front of us 
a blank rocky wall, whose upper portion 
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by small boats and there was a rush to 
get ashore in search of information. For 
twenty-five cents I secured passage in a 
rowboat and was soon landed on the 
edge of the marsh. A walk of several 
hundred yards through mud and water 
ankle-deep brought me to the first row of 
tents. Here adismal sight greeted me. 
There had been an unusually high tide 
the night before and the tents on the 
lower ground had been half submerged 
and the provisions in and about had been 
thoroughly soaked and covered with mud 
or floated away. Here and there a few 
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was hidden by the cloud, descended sheer 
to the water. From a point on this mount- 
ain side whence a rocky road wound out 
of sight into the fog, a rickety wharf had 
been built out some ten yards into the 
water. We were anchored alongside this 
wharf, but no one was permitted to land 
on it. It was almost entirely covered 
with bales of hay, bags of flour and meal, 
sides of bacon and all sorts of provisions, 
all exposed to the steady downpour of 
rain. 

No one being permitted to land on the 
wharf, the steamer was soon surrounded 


logs had been brought together and 
weighted down, and huge stores of mer- 
chandise were piled on them out of reach 
of the water. Proceeding toward the 
heart of the city of tents, I came to a post 
with arms at right angles, one marked 
Broadway, the other Bont Street, and at 
its foot was a board two feet square 
marked: «This lot, 50x 100, located by 
John Smith. Corners marked.’’ Walk- 
ing up Broadway, every dozen strides 
brought me face to face with similar 
signs. I passed several merchants shel- 
tered by large tents and carrying on a 
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good business in the sale of provisions 
and outfits, a dozen saloons and gam- 
bling houses, two kitchen restaurants, a 
shoemaker’s and a blacksmith’s. While 
I paused in front of one of the stores, sev- 
eral disheartened prospectors came in 
offering their outfits for sale at half the 
cost price. All over the town men were 
hurrying hither and thither, some carry- 
ing their goods beyond reach of the rising 
tide, others packing their outfits into 
small bundles, others trying to subdue 
unruly bronchos. Following Broadway, I 
came to the woods, and was surprised to 
find more tents there than in the open. 
From the edge of the woods the trail 
goes, a narrow, heavy road, through the 
lofty pines and thick underbrush. All 
along its course was a line of tents, and 
the land-jumpers’ placards were much in 
evidence. Following this road for a mile 
and a half, I came to the first crossing of 
the Skaguay River. A rude log bridge 
had been built across it, and already two 
men had been drowned there. Wagons, 
whose owners were earning more than a 
hundred dollars a day, and many pack- 
horses were passing and working the 
muddy road into great holes and puddles. 








BUILDING BOATS AT CAMP LINDEMAN, 


Returning to town, I endeavored to ob- 
tain some reliable information concerning 
the Skaguay Trail and White Pass. This 
was quite impossible. No one could be 


found who had gone farther than six 
miles along the trail. One man would 


say the trail was open to Lake Bennett 
and the pass low and easy; another over- 
hearing the statements would deny them. 
Hundreds were leaving for Dyea to try 
the Chilkoot Pass; while every moment 
brought a canoe loaded with men and 
provisions from Dyea. All was con- 
fusion. Putting all stories together, I 
drew the following conclusions: That 
about twenty-five hundred men, six hun- 
dred horses, some oxen and two thousand 
tons of provisions had been landed at 
Skaguay; that an indefinite number of 
men had started over the trail and were 
making slow progress, and that further 
than this no one at Skaguay knew any- 
thing. . 

Returning to the steamer, I found that 
about half our prospectors had decided to 
try the Skaguay Trail and were being 
landed with their freight. As the steamer 
could neither unload at the wharf nor ap- 
proach within a considerable distance of 
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the shore, the unloading was accom- 
plished by means of scows and tugs. The 
scows were loaded and run on shore, and 
when the tide had retreated wagons drove 
alongside and carried the freight above 
high-water mark. 

By noon the rain had stopped, and, our 
unloading being completed, we steamed 
away for Dvea, leaving a drenched and 
disconsolate-looking crowd of Klondikers. 
Dyea is six miles due west of Skaguay, 
around a high point of land. It soon be- 
came apparent that Dyea is higher than 
Skaguay, well drained and bevond reach 
of the tides. On account of the shallow- 
ness of the water the steamer anchored 
about two miles from shore, and pas- 
sengers and freight were discharged, as 
at Skaguay, onto lighters. Securing a 
small boat, I made for a near point of 
land, and a walk of two miles over a 
rough road brought me to Dvyea. 

Dvea is very different from Skaguay. 
Having been for many vears the regular 
point of departure for the overland jour- 
ney to the Yukon, it has grown to be a 
substantial camp, with several frame and 
log houses. There are stores and saloons, 
and some lots have been located and 


staked off, but there is no appearance of a 
permanent settlement of any size, as at 
Skaguay. There are several hundred tents 
and a population of five or six hundred, but 
nearly everyone is on the move and the 
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PACK-DOGS ON DYEA TRAII 


population is daily changing. From the 
stories heard at Skaguay I had expected 
to find several thousand men here. The 
conditions were soon explained.  A\l- 
though four or five thousand men had 
come to Dyea they had delayed little, and 
most of them were well on their way over 
the pass. Seeking an explanation of the 
fact that so many were deserting Dyea 
for Skaguay, I learned that this had hap- 
pened in consequence of scarcity of 
packers at Dyea and the false stories 
coming from Skaguay that the White 
Pass was open and that there was an 
abundance of pack-animals there. 

The Chilkoot Pass has been so long 
traveled and is so well known from end 
to end that there exists at Dyea none of 
the confusion and uncertainty I found at 
Skaguay. 

The trail, beginning where the Dvea 
River empties into the inlet, runs along 
the river and up Dyea Cafion, thence up 
a steep and rocky ascent to the summit 
of Chilkoot Pass, which is thirty-six hun- 
dred feet above the sea level and seven- 
teen miles from Dyea; thence by an easy 
descent and across several small lakes to 
Lake Lindeman, thirty miles from Dyea. 
From Lake Lindeman there is, during 
the summer, navigation for small boats 
to the Klondike, and indeed all the way 
to St. Michaels. Horses and other pack- 
animals can be used for a distance of 
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fourteen or fifteen miles from Dyea, but 
beyond this point to the summit every- 
thing must be carried on the backs of 
men. and even 
dogs are being used to pack goods. 

For a distance of six miles there is 
practically no rise and traveling is easy. 
To this point the river is navigable for 
canoes, and the Indian packers float goods 
up as far as possible. ‘The loaded canoe 
is pulled along or drawn by a rope after 
the fashion of a canal-boat. At the head 
of canoe navigation there is a small camp. 
Soon after leaving this place the trail 
enters the Dvea Cafion and becomes rough 
anduphill. Forsix miles it leads through 
marshes, over houlders, across streams 
and along rugged hillsides toSheepCamp, 
where an elevation of twelve hundred feet 
is reached. On this portion of the trail 
the roads have been cleared and cordu- 
royed and bridges have been built, and a 
toll of fifty cents fora pack-animal and 
twenty-five cents for a man is charged. 
Sheep Camp is the largest camp on the 
trail. There are two frame buildings, one 
of which is used as a store and hotel, and 
several hundred tents. There is a popu- 


Horses, burros, oxen 


lation of six or seven hundred, which is 
daily changing. At the hotel, space on the 
floor to spread a blanket, and a tolerable 
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supper and breakfast, may be had for three 
dollars. The hotelkeeper at Sheep Camp 
said that more than five thousand men 
have gone over Chilkoot Pass since spring. 

From this point the trail becomes steeper 
and more rugged, and at some places 
the mud is knee-deep. Two miles of hard 
traveling lands one at «Stone House,”’ 
the name of a large boulder the lee side 
of which is a favorite camping- place. 
From this point there is no timber until 
Long Lake, on the farther side of the pass, 
is reached. From Stone House there are 
two miles of easy climbing to «the Scales"’ 
at the very foot of the pass. Then begins 
the climb of twenty-four hundred feet 
over sharp rocks and immense boulders 
for a distance of a mile and a quarter. 
The trail is at some points at an angle of 
forty-five degrees for several hundred 
yards, and at one place it seems perpendic- 
ular. It is impossible to use pack-ani- 
mals of any sort over this portion of the 
trail; although a few horses have been 
unloaded and led to the summit and there 
reloaded and used on the gradual descent 
beyond. The summit is reached at last 
and the hardest part of the journey is 
over. A fairly good road half a mile long 
with a descent of five hundred feet ends 
at Crater Lake. This lake, two miles in 
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length, is in the midst of glaciers, over 
several of which the trail goes. Fortu- 
nately these glaciers are very solid and 
contain no crevasses. Formerly the trail 
wound about Crater Lake, but small boats 
now ply back and forth ferrying passen- 
gers and freight. From the foot of Crater 
Lake the trail follows the course of a tur- 
bulent mountain-stream for three miles to 
the head of Long Lake, where there is a 
camp of several score tents. A ferry of two 
miles over Long Lake saves two miles of 
rough traveling around it. From the foot 
of this lake there is a tramp of half a mile 
to Deep Lake, where a sail of a mile and a 
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sweeping around in a curve so that its 
entire length is not visible from any point. 

Several miners just from the Klondike 
returned with me to civilization, and they 
say that all claims on the Klondike and 
for many miles around have been taken 
up, and that those going in now will ac- 
complish nothing. There are rumors of 
a famine at Dawson and of a strange 
black plague that is claiming victims at 
the rate of five each day. 

The White Pass has been proved a fail- 
ure. Of the thousands who started from 
Skaguay only a handful have reached 
Lake Bennett. Hundreds are now en- 
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half follows. At the foot of Deep Lake 
is a small camp. Shortly after leaving 
this camp a beautiful view is obtained of 
Lake Lindeman in the distance. The last 
stage of the journey, two and a half miles 
long, ends at Camp Lindeman at the 
southernend ofthe lake. Here are several 
hundred tents, and about four hundred 
men all busy cutting and sawing timber, 
building boats, packing them and start- 
ing off on the sail of five hundred miles to 
the Klondike. Besides the whip-saws, 
there is a small sawmill cutting lumber. 
The smallest and cheapest boats bring 
three hundred dollars. Lake Lindeman 
is a beautiful sheet of water six miles long, 
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camped in winter quarters along the trail, 
and Skaguay has become a permanent 
village of two hundred frame houses with 
a population of more than a thousand. 

Next spring there will be a railway and 
cog-road from Dyea over the Chilkoot 
Pass. Materials to be used in their con- 
struction are already being taken in. 
There will doubtless be heavy travel over 
the snow in the early spring; and it is 
prophesied that next summer will see a 
hundred thousand men in Alaska. This 
may easily be believed when it is remem- 
bered that nearly ten thousand men 
started during the summer of ’97 on a 
few weeks’ notice. 
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- 1875, in view of the preparations for 

the Centennial of the following year, 
General Dix, then Governor of New York, 
offered me the directorship of the organ- 
ization in New York to which had been 
given the task of establishing committees 
to raise money for the entertainment of 
distinguished visitors, and the arousing 
of interest in the people throughout city 
and state. I was not a native of New 
York, and therefore thought it best to de- 
cline. At my suggestion, the position 
was given to my friend, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton Cullum, the granddaughter of 
Alexander Hamilton and wife of General 
G. W. Cullum, who was eminently fitted 
for it by birth, patriotism and executive 
ability. Mrs. Cullum generously begged 
me to take the leadership of whichever 
committee I preferred, presupposing that 
my connection with the dramatic com- 
mittee of the late Metropolitan Fair would 


} enable me again to do good work in rais- 


ing money by amateur entertainments. 
These were our chief hope. 

Now, everybody was tired of amateur 
theatricals. When one can see the real 
thing, they are at best sorry failures 
Compared with a Booth, a Jefferson or a 
Wallack, the amateur is a bungler. To 
see a presumptuous unknown essaying a 
role that has been consecrated by the con- 
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MISS ROGERS AS JAPAN. 


summate skill of one who has given a 
life-long devotion to his art, is to make 
one profane enough to say with Dr. John- 
son, ‘* Would to God it were impossible! ”’ 
The dramatic committee of the Metro- 
politan Fair had long memories, and we 
were determined to have no more goose- 
flesh sensations as we saw our best friend 
failing in ‘The Follies of a Night,’’ no 
more frenzied chasings about for a miss- 
ing ‘‘jeune premier’’ who would not obey 
the call-boy. We decided upon tab- 
leaux, and secured again the stage of 
Mr. Jerome's theater. 

I was so fortunate as to secure the help 
of many members of the dramatic commit- 
tee who had served with me «during the 
war,’’ and the valuable aid of Mr. Lester 
Wallack, always our best adviser. Mr. 
Daniel Huntington promised assistance 
in arranging the tableau after his own 
picture of Mrs. Washington’s court, Mr. 
Lang gave his services and his studio, 
while Mr. Bierstadt lent us his stuffed 
wild animals, his splendid properties and 
the most thoughtful codperation. 


The idea took instantly. Mrs. Belmont 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor prontised to 
get our beauties for us—for we wanted 
every handsome and picturesque woman 
in town ; Mr. and Mrs. George L. Schuy- 
ler helped us to fill «‘ The Republican 
Court” with the grandchildren of Rev- 
olutionary heroes, and the clubmen, after 
some witticisms at our expense, amiably 
agreed to forsake their comforts for three 
evenings and pose for us in whatever cos- 
tume, period or position we should order. 
After three weeks of pleasant and stormy 
weather, of hopes and disappointments, 
of assents and refusals, the proposed tab- 
leaux were assured. Two hundred and 
thirty ladies and one hundred gentlemen 
were to take part. 

The discussions of the dramatic com- 
mittee were amusing, agreeable and often 
learned. I have thought since that we 
came very near to realizing the ideal 
salon. We were determined that our tab- 
leaux should be wholly fresh and original. 
There should be no «Sleeping Beauty,’’ 
no ‘*Rebecca at the Well.’’ The senti- 
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mental young matron who pleaded for 
‘“The Game of Chess,’’ with its lovers 
‘««checkmated by each other’s eyes,’’ met 
a stern rebuff. We were glad of a tangible 
head to cut off; it saved us frequent re- 
course to the guillotine, and there were 
no more suggestions of the purely senti- 
mental. We resolved to confine ourselves 
wholly to the patriotic and the allegorical, 
and arranged a dramatic sequence to illus- 
trate the his- 
tory of the 
hundred years 
from 1775 to 
1875, preceded 
by scenes from 
Puritan and 
Knickerbocker 
life. 

“The Puri- 
tan Family at 
Prayer’’ was 
as perfect as 
one of Bough- 
ton’s pictures. 
‘A Puritan 
Wedding’’ was 
made exquisite 
by the remark- 
able beauty of 
Miss Gabrielle 
Greeley, the 
daughter of 
Horace Gree- 
ley. Asthe Pu- 
ritan bride, 
she seemed 
Spring’s fairest 
daughter, a 
virginal Queen 
of Love. I 
grieve that I 
have no record 
of her loveli 
Then we 
indulged in a 
few Indians, 
who _ invaded 
a scene of innocent Puritan festivity. 

Katrina Van Tassel—Miss Alice Town- 
send—dazzled more eyes than those of 
the swains of Sleepy Hollow; and we 
paid our respects to Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker and the lazy Rip. 

Then came, in honor of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, the visit of Franklin to the 
Petit Trainon, where Marie Antoinette 


ness. 
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and her ladies showered the American 
envoy with roses. Mrs. Post, the daughter 
of General de Frobriand, an accomplished 
French gentleman who fought in our 
battles, was induced to assume the role 
of Charlotte Corday. So charming a face 
looked out from beneath her cap that, 
though her features were typically Amer- 
ican, we were fain to confess that a drop 
of French blood added to one's grace. 
But we were 
on our way to 
greater things. 
The reminis- 
cence of Bun- 
ker Hill, and 
other Revolu- 
tionary inci- 
dents which for 
the moment 
claimed atten- 
tion, all led up 
to Hunting- 
ton’s great 
picture of The 
Republican 
Court. This, 
I suppose, was 
the most no- 
table recon- 
struction ever 
seen in Amer- 
ica. We were 
so fortunate as 
to be able to 
put many a 
grandson and 
granddaughter 
of the Revolu- 
tion in their 
proper place. 
Mr. Jay put on 
the costume 
of his great- 
grandfather, 
the chief just- 
ice, of whom 
Marshall said 
that ‘«when the ermine fell on his shoulders 
it touched nothing less pure than itself;’’ 
his sister, Mrs. Chapman, appeared in the 
character of her grandmother, the beauti- 
ful Katherine Livingstone ; Mrs. George 
L. Schuyler, in cap and wig after Copley’s 
portrait, was the admirable speaking like- 
ness of her grandmother, Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton. Col. Philip Schuyler, in the 














. 


very dress of his great-grandfather, 
brought before us the hero and saint of 
the Saratoga campaign. 

Then we attempted our grand allegor- 
ical feat, which, if it had not been the 
most remarkable success, would have 
been the most gigantic failure. Across 
the stage came all the nations to honor 
America. When they had passed they 
grouped themselves in the form of a 
shield, with Asia, Africa and Europe at 
the base, and England, Ireland, France, 
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Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Italy, Greece and the rest rising 
ever upward to where America, beautiful, 
young, triumphant, stood proudly 
wrapped in the star-spangled banner, 
and crowned with the crown of thirteen 
stars. No one who saw that picture 
will ever forget it. 

It was not alone the beauty of these 
women that made this scene effective ; it 
had all the delicate and regal charm of 
real costume. Sham and tinsel do not 
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** PURITANS,’ IMPERSONATED BY MRS. DINSMORE AND SON, 


wholly deceive; the picture is far finer if 
the brocade is stiff, the velvet three-plv 
and the diamonds are real. That I learned 
still more fully afterward, when I saw 
the tableaux of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play. There the poor crazy king 
who was drowned in the lake of Storn- 
berg, and his grand-uncle, the scarcely 
less crazy king who built Munich and 
ruined himself for Lola Montez, have 
won an artistic immortality by embody- 
ing in these tableaux of the miracle play 

-at once opera, drama and painting—the 
works of the old masters. The really 
splendid costumes are much the most per- 
fect replicas ever attempted of the great 
German paintings. Our ladies had their 
own dresses made of the finest of stuffs. 
They were all of them students of cos- 


tume, and Mr. Lester Wallack’s choice 
collection of prints was always open to 
them. They had, besides, his accurate 
knowledge to draw upon. The fold of 
the Greek peplum, the coquetry of the 
festooned brocade, the studied simplicity 
of the Puritan gown, the luxury of 
Josephine, the colors of Pompadour, the 
slippers of Marie Antoinette, the coif of 
Marie Stuart—with all he was thoroughly 
familiar. ‘But let it be real,’’ he would 
say; ‘costume, like everything else, 
should be sincere. And remember, after 
all, it is the woman who shapes the 
clothes, not the clothes that make the 
wonian,’’ 

None realized this better than Miss 
Minnie Stevens, the daughter of Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, then in the very morn- 
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MISS THAYER AS GREECE. 


ing of her charms. She appeared as 
Cleopatra. Her dress was of black, 
banded in the true spirit of Egyptian 
ornamentation with wasp-like  cross- 
wise stripes of gold. On her head she 
wore the adornment sacred to the goddess 
Neit and adopted by Cleopatra. 

Miss Stevens had provided her tableau 
with a Sphinx (borrowed from the opera), 
and a little negro boy, who held a fan 
over her head. After the tremendous 
applause that greeted this reproduction 
of Egypt's last queen, everybody began 
to laugh. It would have disconcerted one 
less calm or more self-conscious than 
Miss Stevens. The disturbing cause 


proved to be the eyes of her little negro 
attendant. They were rolling fearfully, 
and their whites against the portentous 
black of his face seemed two mere holes, 
which as his eyes moved, changed place 
with lightning rapidity. It was inde- 
scribably funny. That may illustrate the 
many unforeseen and unpreventable ac- 
cidents of tableau-giving. 

There is a pagan element in us that does 
not entirely die out though we build altars 
toa nobler faith. We are the same hu- 
man beings as those who on the banks of 
the Nile watched moon and stars and 
evening sky and drew from them the hope 
and the despair of life. The Egyptian 
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Mrs. Mary RauleJones, 
as * Russia,’’ contributed 
another success. She 
had inherited a 
Russian court cos- 
tume, with brilliant 
headdress of scarlet 
velvet and 
covered with 
jewels. She 
had_ inherit- 
ed, too, the 
vivacious tal- 
ent of the 
women of 
Russia, of 
whom Dean 
Stanley said: 
‘«T have nev- 
erknownany 
women who 
knew so 
much. These 
women of 
Russia know 
everything, 
and what 


mythology attracted us 
greatly, and so we had 
two “Egypts.” The 
second represented 
Thaut, the mother, 
goddess of the deep 
violet evening 
sky,tenderly. 
brooding 
over the hot, 
exhausted 
earth when 
the day is 
over, and in- 
viting all to 
rest. Mrs. E]- 
dredge, who 
im personat- 
ed this idea 
for us, had 
spent consid- 
erable time 
in Egypt. 
She was, too, 
a daughter 
of Peter Par- 
ley, and had 
a right to 
know every- 
thing! To her we 
owed most of our 
Egyptology. When 
I shall pitch my 
moving tent uponthe banks 
of old Nile, I shall see, I am 
sure, that unforgetable vis- wee, HHGGE be %A 
ion, just as she sat that BELLE FRANCI 
night in her boat, clad in deep violet 
draperies, with all the Oriental magnifi- 
cence of Egyptian chains and_ bracelets, 
and wearing the crown of Hathor, goddess 
of love. It was a tableau at once so 
learned, so expressive and so comprehen- 
sive that for the moment we felt trans- 
ported to another world. 

Mrs. R. M. Hunt, with a mind full of 
learning, particularly in archeology, and 
with her husband behind her inspired by 
his researches, was a most useful member 
of the committee. Hers was one of the 
most characteristic dresses, as ‘* Asia.’’ 
It was of dusky, harmonious hues, I re- 
member, embroidered with the signs of 
the zodiac and covered with Oriental 
shawls and jewels—* barbaric pearl and 
gold.’ Motionless and calm, she stood 
leaning upon the back of a tiger. MISS ALDAMA AS CUBA, 
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they do not know they ask me questions 
about. ‘What is the age of the world?’ is 
one of these questions. ‘What will bethe 
future of Europe?*’’ Mrs. Jones’ black eyes 
seemed striving to read the future, as she 
leaned on her snow-white bear. All of 
the north, its sparkling diamond frost, 
its calm silence and its compensating 
glitter, its air full of inspiration and cour- 
age, its fortifying cold, was imaged in 
that sledge-ride by which the four Mother 
Nations took their sister across the frozen 
fiord,. 

As I look at our pensive «‘Cuba’’—a 
tableau so good that even twenty-two 
years ago it almost led to a political im- 
broglio—and at « Greece,’’ by her broken 
column, they seem to have prophesied 
and expressed those sorrows which we 
now deplore. 

As I close, I would, for the benefit of 
others who undertake such work, draw 
attention to the lesson taught us by our 





tigers and bears. The combination of 
animals with human figures is as effective 
in tableaux as in sculpture. Europa and 
the bull, Leda and the swan, Venus and 
her doves, Ariadne upon her leopard, teach 
the law of effective and harmonious con- 
trast. The Barberini goat, the Tuscan 
boar, the Mattai eagles, make more beau- 
tiful the Apollo and Antinous near them. 
There are no more effective tableaux than 
a boy with his dog, a girl with her shaggy 
pony, achild holding her pet bird to her 
bosom. In the pictures of the past, how 
naked and lost were Godiva without her 
horse, how inexpressive the waiting chat- 
elaine without her bird! Shestands upon 
the rampart, gazing yvearningly into the 
distance, while the wild falcon upon her 
wrist, impatient for flight, is an emblem 
of her soul, which, so long imprisoned in 
the gloomy fortress where her lord has 


left her, speeds in its longing to fairer 


lands and brighter skies. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD AND HIS 





COLLEGE. 


By JAMES M. BECK 


T HE semi-centenary of Girard College 

iiay profitabiy call attention to a 
noble benefaction and an even nobler 
benefactor. The great merchant had been 
dead for sixteen years when, on January 
1, 1848, the college for orphan boys, to 
whose foundation and perpetual main- 
tenance he had devoted the greater part 
of his fortune, opened its doors and com- 
menced its work of lasting usefulness in 
buildings of such material splendor that 
half a century has not staled their charms. 
It may be questioned whether these build- 
ings, which have cost $3,250,000, are sur- 
passed in architectural beauty by any 
erected either for educational or for chari- 
table purposes. The central building, the 
well-known Corinthian temple, with its at- 
tractive surroundings, fairly surpasses its 
chief rival among structures of Grecian 
architecture, the Madeleine. Its noble 
peristyle fitly symbolizes Girard’s lofty 
purpose and the indestructible perma- 
nence of his work. The college remains, 
as it began, among the most richly en- 
dowed in the world. The Girard trust 


fund, originally about $8,000,000, has 
grown by prudent management to nearly 
$20,000,000, and yielded in 1896 the mag- 
nificent income of $1,499,843. In 1896 
over seventeen hundred boys enjoyed the 
splendid advantages of the college. Since 
its commencement five thousand boys, 
whom circumstance had left fatherless 
and without means of support, have been 
clothed, fed, educated and given a sub- 
stantial start in life through the old mer- 
chant’s bounty, to which no taint of 
charity is permitted to attach. 

Through the gratitude of the alumni, the 
semi-centenary has been commemorated 
by the erection on the City Hall Plaza of 
a very satisfactory statue of Girard, 
designed by J. Massey Rhind, of New 
York, and adequately expressing in 
bronze the benevolence and masterful 
spirit of the subject. It was unveiled up- 
on May, 20, 1897, the one-hundred-and- 
forty-seventh anniversary of the great 
merchant's birth. The alumni, com- 
posed of men successful in every walk of 
life, paraded before the statue in imposing 
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numbers, a tribute to his memory beside 
which the words spoken on the occasion 
seemed poor andcheap. Girard, who was no 
sentimentalist, would probably have cared 
little for this. He did not ask even that 
the great trust which he created should 
receive his name, and he was so indifferent 
to mere posthumous reputation that he 
never sat fora portrait or a statue. His 
philanthropy contained no alloy of vanity. 

The character of Girard has not vet 
been estimated at its true worth. Among 
the early financiers of the republic, he 
should rank next to Hamilton and Gal- 
latin. That he has not enjoyed a corre- 
sponding 
reputation is 
due to the 
fact that he 
held no of- 
ficial place. 
His relations 
to several 
admiinistra- 
tions, nota- 
bly to that 
of Madison, 
was that of 
the Roths- 
childs to 
many Euro- 
pean govern- 
ments. He 
was born in 
the city of 
Bordeaux on 
May 20, 1750. 
His family 
had for some 
generations 
been mari- 
ners byoccu- 
pation. His father had been knighted 
by Louis XV. for distinguished bravery in 
anaval engagement. He lost his mother 
at an early age, and the remarriage of his 
father made his home so uncongenial that 
as the result of a domestic quarrel he 
obtained at the early age of fourteen his 
father’s permission to go to sea. Com- 
mencing his life as a mere cabin-boy, 
Girard, at twenty-three, had so thoroughly 
mastered his occupation that by special 
royal favor he was made «captain, mas- 
ter, and patron ’’ of a merchant vessel. 
For twelve years the sea remained, as he 
afterward said, ‘‘his nurse,’’ and from 
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the rude tuition of its winds and waves 
he gained a knowledge which, with the 
alchemy of genius, he turned in later 
years with true Midas-touch into his vast 
treasures of gold. For nine years, as a 
mariner and merchant, he traded between 
New York and the West India Isles. 

It was an accident that lost him to 
New York and gave him to Philadelphia. 
In the spring of 1777 the I,’ Amiable 
Iouise,’’ Stephen Girard captain, was 
en route to New York from Port au Prince. 
A severe storm, followed by a dense fog, 
drove the ship into the capes of the Dela- 
ware. When the fog lifted, Captain Girard 
learned his 
whereabouts 
and would 
doubtless 
have contin- 
ued his jour- 
ney but for 
the intelli- 
gence that 
Lord Howe's 
fleet had ar- 
rived at the 
capes and 
was block- 
ading Dela- 
ware Bay 
To resume 
his journey 
would have 
been danger- 
ous, and Gi- 
rard, with 
that happy 
adaptability 
to circum- 
stances that 
always char- 
acterized him, turned the prow of his ship 
up the Delaware, sold his craft and its car- 
go, and with the proceeds rented a store in 
Water Street, from which he sold anything 
that promised a profit, from old iron to the 
finest claret. Thus by the irony of fate 
the English admiral, in attempting to 
injure Philadelphia, unwittingly con- 
ferred an immeasurable benefit upon its 
people, which far exceeded the temporary 
evils of the blockade. His attempt to 
destroy her commerce gave her a citizen 
who for a generation made her the first 
commercial port of entry in America. 

Pleased with the city of his adoption, 
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ONE OF THE SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


Girard married one of her fair daughters. 
With the profits of his business he deter- 
mined to build a sloop, which he named 
the «*« Water Witch,’’ and for this purpose 
consulted a shipbuilder by the name of 
Lum. Inthis way he met the shipbuilder's 
daughter, Mary, then a girl of about six- 
teen vears of age and possessed of no in- 
considerable personal charms. 

It has been a tradition in Philadelphia 
that his marriage was not a happy one, 
but the letters which passed between 





Stephen and his brother Jean fairly indi- 
cate that no unhappiness clouded his life 
until May, 1785, when Mrs. Girard, as a 
result of some physical malady, became 
insane. It is true that both husband and 
wife had been for some years bitterly dis- 
appointed at her failure to bear children, 
Although stern and brusque in manner, 
Girard was affectionate by disposition 
and throughout his life was fond of chil- 
dren, singing-birds, horses and dogs. He 
brought the children of his brother Jean 
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the preceding day 
upon his breakfast 
table, when the ocean 
was swept by pirates 
and privateers and 
railroads and _ steam- 
ships were undreamed- 
of possibilities, Girard 
built a fleet, compris- 
ing eight splendid 
merchantmen and six 
vessels of less size, 
with which he con- 
ducted commercial 
operations with the 
most distant parts of 
the world. ‘Thus he 
would send a_ ship 
laden with cotton and 
grain to Bordeaux, 
where it would dis- 
charge and reload with 
fruit and wine for St. 
Petersburg, and there 
exchange its cargo for 


from France and educated them, 
but they probably only increased his 
ardent desire for children of his own. 
This disappointment was intensified 
by the admittance of Mrs. Girard to 
an insane asylum, where she re- 
mained an incurable patient; the 
birth of a daughter two months 
later, and its early death. 

‘Thus, at forty-one years, Girard 
found himself childless, worse than 
wifeless, and with a shadow upon 
his life which was never lifted from 
the soul. He endeavored to find 
relief for his tortured mind in in- 
cessant labor. He writes toa friend: 
‘‘As to myself, I live like a galley 
slave, often passing the whole night 
without sleeping. I am wrapped up 
in a labyrinth of anxiety and am 
worn out with care. I do not value 
fortune; the love of labor is my 
only ambition.’’ In another letter 
he writes: «When I rise in the 
morning my only effort is to labor ‘ 
so hard that when ce hemp and ironand pro- 
night comes I may — —— . ia ceed to Amsterdam : 
be enabled to sleep S——— onan “~~ the cargo would 
soundly.” AEE > then be sold for 

; * specie and theship 


It was by seeking a 





















nepenthe in physical F meee eerceseeort would sail for Cal- 
and mental labor that emma We => cutta and Canton 
he commenced his ; and thence bring 


to Philadelphiathe 
riches of the Ori- 
ent, which Girard 
would sell from his 
counting-room in 
Water Street, 
whence he directed 
all these move- 
ments with mar- 
velous sagacity, 
and almost unfail- 


brilliant commercial 
and financial achieve- 
ments, which were at 
once the wonder and ~S 
adiniration of his gen- 

eration. In an age STEPH I 
when business facili- : 

ties were poor com- 

pared with ours, when 

it was as difficult to 

effect an exchange 





with Pittsburgh as ing success. His 
now with Hong Kong, captains were but 
when no telegraph or eens his automata, 


whom he moved 
» at will, and his 
unbending injunc- 


cable gave the mer- 
chant instantane- ( 





ous communication 


with the tion to 
worldand it } them was 
no daily " ‘+ to break 
newspa- gay owners 
per placed ——— but never 
the quota- orders."’ 


tions of STATUE OF GIRARD BY RHIND, He was 





more than a mere money-maker. He 
believed with the other great philan- 
thropist of Philadelphia, Franklin, that 
‘‘the noblest question in the world 
is ‘what good may I do in it?’” 
While he had a hearty detestation for 
the lazy beggar, who could work but 
would not, and for the careless spend- 
thrift who reaped the harvest of his own 
folly, yet the needy and deserving poor 
found in him a sympathetic friend and 
helper. If his manner was brusque and 
at times repellent, his acts more than 
atoned for such want of urbanity. Inthe 
rigor of winter he would seek out the 
homes of the unfortunate, and supply 
them with fuel, and he provided in his 
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At the age of forty-two, it is probable 
that he was more known than popular. 
Many reasons contributed to this. He 
was a Frenchman, and the prejudice of 
race gained for him many enemies. His 
admiration for Voltaire and his failure to 
identify himself actively with any church 
or to champion any especial sectarian 
creed, gained for him, in an age of intense 
religious feeling, the dislike of men of 
all denominations. He further suffered 
somewhat from the political enmities of 
his time. Never was party strife marked 
with greater intensity of spirit. The ma- 
lignity with which the Republicans pur- 
sued Washington and threatened to mob 
Adams was matched only by the super- 
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will a perpetual fund for this noble pur- 
pose. To hospitals and other charitable 
institutions he was a constant giver. 
Born a Roman Catholic and retaining a 
nominal connection with that church dur- 
ing his life, he became a disciple of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, whose books consti- 
tuted his library and whose busts orna- 
mented his house. While in creed, there- 
fore, he was not an orthodox Christian, 
vet he believed in religion and manifested 
his belief that each of the churches had its 
separate sphere of usefulness by contrib- 
uting to them all. Of his religious con- 
victions he never spoke. ‘* My deeds,’’ he 
would say, ‘must be my life. When I 
am dead my actions must speak for me."’ 


cilious arrogance of the Federalists, who 
regarded their opponents as mere sans- 
culottes and their leaders as Marats, Dan- 
tons and Robespierres. In this bitter con- 
flict between a modified English Toryism 
and the radical spirit of the French Rev- 
olution, the amenities of life were forgot- 
ten and Girard, who became an active 
and ardent disciple of Jefferson, incurred 
his share of the consequent odium. His 
personal peculiarities also gained him 
many enemies. His blind eye, stern 
countenance, brusque manner, uncom- 
promising tenacity of opinion, broken 
English, old-fashioned dress, blunt can- 
dor and lack of tact inspired ridicule in 
the thoughtless and criticism in the ma- 
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licious. His quick temper occasionally 
broke down his habitual self-restraint and 
betrayed him into excesses of speech and 
actions, which made enemies. He was, 
moreover, guilty of the unpardonable 
crime, in the eyes of the world, of being 
successful. His fellow-citizens who slept 
while he thought and pleasured while he 
worked, and saw less with their two eves 
than he did with his one, doubtless viewed 
with considerable envy the extraordinary 
success of this new-comer. ‘The consider- 
able class which, in all times, is liberal 
with other people’s money, repeatedly 
charged him with miserly habits, because 


he would not accede to every importunate 
demand for money or expected the pay- 
ment of a note on maturity. His freedom 
from vulgar ostentation was mistaken 
for meanness. Despite the fortune which 
he at first slowly and later rapidly 
amassed, he continued to live in his mod- 
est home in Water Street next to his 
counting-room and within a stone’s throw 
of the docks from which his great mer- 
chantinen The house contained 
no suggestion of a miser. Floors of mar- 
ble mosaic, rare oriental rugs, ebony fur- 
niture, marble busts of Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Napoleon, costly silver plateand china- 


sailed. 
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ware, graced his house, within whose 
walls he entertained, with a hospitality 
at once elegant and refined, a narrow cir- 
cle of friends, consisting of the exiled 
King of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, and 
his suite (one of whom, Baron Lallemand, 
a general of Napoleon's artillery, married 
Girard’s niece) and other men of political 
and professional eminence. Among his 
friends could be counted Jefferson, Madi- 
son and the two Adams. 

After he had become a banker, he re- 
peatedly showed a public spirit, which 
should have saved him from the charge 
of being sordid. When subscriptions for 
stock were finally invited and only an 
inconsiderable portion was taken, Girard 
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and destroyed the Capitol, when the army 
and navy were deficient in supplies, when 
gloom and despair pervaded all hearts, 
and the Hartford Convention had sounded 
its seditious note, when the government 
despairingly called for public subscrip- 
tions to a loan of but five million dollars 
to carry on the war, offered the extraor- 
dinary inducement of interest at seven 
per cent. and a bonus of thirty per cent., 
and could obtain only subscriptions of 
twenty thousand dollars, Girard, to save 
the country a dishonorable and humiliat- 
ing conclusion to the war, subscribed for 
the balance of the loan and thus hazarded 
his entire fortune to enable the republic to 
vindicate its honor and maintain its exist- 
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showed his courage, sagacity and pub- 
lic spirit by subscribing to the entire 
balance, amounting to three million one 
hundred thousand dollars. Indeed, his 
financial career was more than local and 
belongs to the history of the nation. ‘The 
Bank of Stephen Girard became the pillar 
of the government at the time of its great- 
est weakness. He more than equaled the 
patriotism of Robert Morris, who, when 
Washington's armies were disintegrating 
for want of money, raised the sinews of war 
by going from door to door in Philadel- 
phia and begging the money with hat in 
hand. At an equally critical moment for 
the republic, in the vear 1814, when the 
British soldiers had entered Washington 


ence. It was, however, in the frightful 
summer of 1793 that his moral worth and 
fearless spirit shone forth the brightest. 
Philadelphia was visited by the deadly 
Asiatic scourge, the yellow fever, and a 
reign of terror resulted, which made ’93 
as terrible in Philadelphia as in Paris. 
Ignorance of the nature of the disease and 
the proper method of its treatment served 
to intensify the panic, and in a short time 
one-half of the houses were shut, more 
than one-half of the population had fled 
and but twenty thousand people, chiefly 
of the poorer classes, remained ; of these 
a full fifth perished. Those who remained 
were stricken with the most abject terror. 
They locked themselves in their houses, 
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suspended all social intercourse, and, if 
they ventured out, walked in the midcle 
of the street with a handkerchief soaked 
in vinegar covering their mouths and 
nostrils. The federal government moved 
to Germantown, while of its officials, 
Washington, Jefferson and Knox hastily 
returned to their homes, and Hamilton 
remained only becattse he was stricken 
with the disease. Banks, libraries, busi- 
ness houses, inns, coffee houses and 
churches closed their doors. The worst- 
infected quarter was boarded off and a 
contemporary writer relates the fact that 
he leaned over the wooden fence and no- 
ticed that the grass had grown waist-high 
in the streets. At intervals cannon were 
fired to relieve the pestilential atmosphere, 
and the only other sound that broke the 
ghastly stillness of the city was the cry 
at intervals: «Bring out your dead."’ 
Coffins were piled near the state house 
for ready use. The dead were strapped 
to the shafts of a horse, drawn to the 
trenches in the Potter’s Field and promis- 
cuously buried. Even this was at times 
neglected, and the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture at an early period in the panic hastily 
adjourned in fright because a body lay 
rotting in the public highway for many 
hours and no one would move it. Whole 
faiilies were swept away; within a day 
eleven perished under one roof. Hus- 
bands deserted their wives, parents their 
children, doctors their patients, servants 
their masters. A lazaretto was estab- 
lished at Bush Hill in a mansion once 
occupied by Andrew Hamilton, a colonial 
governor, and later by John Adams when 
vice-president. Suitable nurses could 


not be had, and those who were hired 
belonged to the most depraved class and 
wasted the substance provided for the 
sick in riotous debauchery. The sick 
were promiscuously huddled in over- 
crowded rooms and under conditions of 
unspeakable squalor and filth. Dante's 
lines alone would have fitted this inferno, 
for its sick-chamber was the threshold 
of the grave. 

The city officials had also fled, with the 
exception of the mayor, who on Septem- 
ber 10, 1793, appealed for volunteers to 
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relieve the overseers of the poor. Among 
the ten who responded was Girard, who 
through all this panic had remained in 
the city and at his post. A committee of 
safety was thus formed and virtually gov- 
erned the city until the plague was over. 
Girard became its master spirit. At its 
first meeting a sub-committee of three 
was appointed to visit the pest-house at 
Bush Hill and apparently Girard was the 
only member of the committee who had 
the courage to go. At the next meeting 
he reported its frightful condition and 
recommended the appointment of a super- 
intendent to reorganize it. The recom- 
mendation seemed idle, as it was almost 
suicidal to volunteer. It was then, in the 
language of the minutes, that Stephen 
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offensive. As an eye-witness to his hero- 
ism has recorded, he «had to encourage 
and comfort the sick, hand them necessa- 
ries and medicines, wipe the sweat from 
their brows, and perform many disgust- 
ing offices of kindness for them, which 
nothing could render tolerable but the ex- 
alted motives that impelled him to this 
heroic conduct.’’ A contemporaneous 
writer, who had occasion to visit the in- 
fected quarter of Philadelphia, records 
that he saw a carriage on the deserted 
street halt in front of a frame building, 
and a short, thick-set man alight and 
enter the house. It was Stephen Girard. 
Soon he emerged from the house carry- 
ing a victim of the fever. Both arms 
were about the patient, whose face rested 
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Girard and Peter Helm, ‘* commiserating 
the calamitous state to which the sick 
may be reduced for want of suitable per- 
sons to superintend the hospital, volun- 
tarily offered their services for that benev- 
olent employment.’’ Neither stopped to 
close his affairs, although, as Helm sub- 
sequently said, he expected never to re- 
turn. Before nightfall, each was at the 
hospital, where they divided their work, 
Girard taking the post of especial danger, 
the interior, where the air was laden with 
the pestilential breath of the dying and 
the exhalations of the dead. In aterm 
of exceptional heat and under such condi- 
tions, he remained for nearly two months 
at his post, until the plague was over. 
No office of charity was too laborious or 


upon Girard’s cheek and from whose 
mouth exuded the putrid effluvium char- 
acteristic of the disease. Girard lifted the 
man into the carriage, entered with him, 
closed the door and the coachman drove 
off. The records of human heroism can 
be searched in vain for any nobler or more 
courageous act. The man who thus of- 
fered his life for the good of thecommunity 
owed it nothing, and could reasonably 
have pleaded not only the instinct of self 
preservation as an excuse for leaving, 
but also his vast business interests, which 
required his personal attention. When 
the vellow fever returned to Philadelphia 
in 1797 and 1799, he again, and in the 
same wavy, offered his life as a sacrifice for 
the common good, and when the plague 
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was stayed, quietly went his way without 
asking or desiring either appreciation or 
reward. He rarely alluded to these ines- 
timable public services, and then only in 
letters to his friends. In one he says: «If 
I have the misfortune to succumb, I will 
at least have the satisfaction of having 
performed a duty, which we all owe to 
each other.’’ In another letter, acknowl- 
edging an expression of appreciation, he 
modestly says: ‘You will receive my 
thanks for your high opinion respecting 
my occupation in the calamity which has 
lately afflicted my fellow-citizens. On 
that occasion I only regret that my 
strength and ability have not fully sec- 
onded my good-will.’’ In yet a third 
letter he speaks of having visited fifteen 
yellow fever patients in one day, and he 
humorously adds, ‘I do not flatter my- 
self that I have cured one single person, 
but you will think with me that, in my 
quality of Philadelphia physician, I have 
been very moderate and that not one of my 
confréres has killed fewer than myself.’’ 

An explanation has been partly made 
as to the misinterpretation of his charac- 
ter, but the misconception is probably due 
to the remarkable clause in his will which 
forbids the entrance of any minister into 
his college. This clause was dictated 
by Girard to his attorney, and it has prob- 
ably done more than any other single 
circumstance to obliterate the memory of 
his many noble deeds. It must be re- 
membered, however, that he lived in an 
age when a narrow spirit of intolerance 
existed in all sects, and the spirit with 
which proselytizing was carried on was 
that inveighed against by Christ in his 
arraignment of the Pharisees. Girard felt 
that if he did not make this provision his 
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great fortune would become a mere shut- 
tle-cock between warring religious bodies. 
He especially disclaimed any intention 
‘to cast any reflection upon any sect or 
person whatever ;’’ his only desire was 
‘to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
free from the excitement which clashing 
doctrines and sectarian controversy are 
so apt to produce.’’ He desired that his 
scholars should be taught the « purest 
principles of morality so that, on their 
entrance into active life, they may from 
inclination and habit evince benevolence 
towards their fellow-creatures and a love of 
truth and sobriety, adopting at the same 
time such religious tenets as their matured 
reason may enable them to prefer.’’ 

Girard’s gospel was one of works, not 
of faith. In it he labored until his eighty- 
first year. A month before his death he 
stated as the philosophy of his life: 
‘*When Death comes for me he will find 
me busy, unless I am asleep, for if I 
thought I was going to die to-morrow I 
would plant a tree nevertheless to-day.”’ 
‘¢Immemor sepulchri,’”’ he struggled on, 
until upon December 26, 1831, he suc- 
cumbed to an attack of pneumonia. 

Posterity must admire the spirit which 
regarded the accumulations of his life as 
a mere trust for humanity and which in- 
duced him, after bequeathing $140,000 to 
near relatives and friends, to consecrate 
the rest of his fortune to lasting public 
service. America is the land of wealth 
and its social conditions are such as to 
multiply millionaires ; there need, how- 
ever, be no class prejudice or jealousy of 
wealth, if every millionaire will be ani- 
mated at least in some measure by the 
public spirit of the greatest philanthro- 
pist that America has yet produced. 





























gee tte: she marks them as they 


go— 


Her mother, sisters—all 
With merry heart and voice to join 


The village festival. 


Meek were the looks Okoyo wore 
At time of starting, when 

She sued to stay, that she might play 
Her little samisen— 


Plink—plunk— 
Her little samisen. 













Plink—plunk— 
Her little samisen. 





And _ life is vibrant 
harmony 
Until the scrape 
and clack 
Of sandals at the 
outer door 
Proclaim the rev- 
elers back. 
Within the lighted 
room they find, 
As modest as a 
wren, 
Okoyo fair, a-play- 
ing there 
Her lonely sami- 
sen— 
Plink-- plunk— 
Her little sami- 
sen. 


The bamboo fence is thick and tall, 
The gates are all of stone; 

Besides, how could young Tora know 
That she sang there alone ? 

Oh, wondrous are the ways of maids, 
And stranger those of men. 

In little space, a boyish face 
Bends o'er that samisen— 
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Alone within the quiet home, 
Her samisen on knees, 
She bends: a tiny, listening ear 
To tune its vibrant keys. 
She sings a lay of chivalry, 
Of spring, of flowers, and then 
A song of love she breathes 
above 
Her quivering samisen— 
Plink—plunk— 


Her little samisen. 
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By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


PART ONE. 


T HE meeting of the man and the 

woman —it is to this that every 
story in the world goes back for its be- 
ginning. 

At noon on a day late in September the 
express train from Paris rested, panting 
and impatient, on its brief halt in the 
station of Rouen. ‘The platform was cov- 
ered with groups of passengers, pushing 
their way into or out of the throng about 
the victualer’s table. Through the press 
passed waiters, bearing above their heads 
trays with cups of tea and plates of food. 
People were climbing the high steps to 
the carriages, or beckoning to others from 
the open windows of compartments. 
Four minutes of the allotted five had 
passed. The warning cries of the guards 
had begun, and there was even to be 
heard the ominous preliminary tooting 
of a horn. 

At the front of the section of first-class 
carriages a young woman leaned through 
the broad window-frame cf a coupé, and 
held a difficult conversation with one of 
the waiters. She had sandwiches in one 
hand, some loose coins in the other. Her 
task was to get at the meaning of a man 
who spoke of sous while she was think- 
ing in centimes, and she smiled a little 
in amused vexation with herself at the 
embarrassment. 

«Deux sandwich: combien si vous 
plait, monsieur?’’ she repeated, with an 
appealing stress of courtesy. More slowly 
she constructed a second sentence: ‘ Est 
un france assez?’’ She proffered the silver 
coin to help out her inquiry, and the 
waiter, nodding, put up his hand for it. 

On the instant, as the noise of slam- 
ming doors and the chorus of « Au coupé, 
si'l-v’-plait!’’ grew peremptory, one in 
authority pushed the waiter aside and 
pulled open the coupé door upon which 
she had been leaning. ‘‘ Permettez moi, 
madaime!’’ he said curtly. 

Close at his back was a young man 
with wraps upon his arm and a traveling 
bag in his hand, who was flushed and 


breathing hard with the excitement of 
hurry, and who drew a long sigh of relief 
as he put his foot on the bottom step of 
the coupé. 

The young woman had grasped the 
door and was striving stoutly to drag it 
to her. <‘*Mais non, monsieur!’’ she 
shouted, her voice quivering with 
vehemence. ‘Cette compartement est 
tout reserveé engageé! J’ai donner sank 
franc soisante, en Paris, pour moi seule- 
ment! Je protest !’’ 

Sharp blasts from a horn at the rear of 
the train broke in upon her earnest if un- 
certain remarks. ‘The official held up 
one warning hand, while with the other 
he wrenched the door wide open. He said 
something of which the girl compre- 
hended only its arbitrary harshness of 
spirit. Brusquely thrusting a ticket into 
the voung man’s hands, he pushed him 
up the steps into the compartment, and 
closed the door upon him witha clang. 
Arms were waving outside; the tin horn 
screaiied ; a throb of reawakened energy 
thrilled backward through the train. 

‘I assure you—I am so sorry,’’ the 
young man began, still standing by the 
door. His voice was gentle and dep- 
recatory. His words were English, but 
the tone was of some other language. 

‘But I have taken the whole com- 
partment—I paid for it all!’’ she burst 
out at him, her voice shaking with in- 
dignation. ‘It is an outrage!”’ 

‘‘I am afraid you are mistaken,’’ he 
started to speak again; ‘you obtained 
only one seat—I have a ticket for another. 
If there had been time, I beg you to be- 
lieve——"" 

The train was moving, and a swift 
plunge into utter darkness abruptly broke 
off his speech. After a few moments it 
became possible to discern vague out- 
lines in the black compartment. The girl 
had huddled herself on the end cushion at 
the right. The voung man took his seat 
in the corner to the left, and for three in- 
credibly protracted minutes the tunnel 
reared its uncanny barrier of bogus night 
between them. The dim suggestion of 
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light which remained to them revealed 
constrained and motionless figures drawn 
rigidly away from each other, and pale 
averted countenances staring fixedly into 
the gloom. 

All at once they were blinking in a 
flood of sunshine, and drawing welcome 
breaths of the new, sweet air which swept 
through from window to window. The 
young man’s gaze, decorously turned to 
his left, was of a sudden struck with the 
panorama as by a blow. He uttered a 
little cry of delight to himself, and bent 
forward with eagerness to grasp as much 
as might be of what was offered. The 
broad, hill-rimmed basin of the Seine; the 
gray towers and shining spires of the 
ancient town; the blue films of smoke 
drifting through the autumn haze; the 
tall black chimneys, the narrow, high 
poplars, the splashes of vivid color with 
which the mighty moving picture painted 
itself—all held him, rapt and trembling, 
with his face out of the window. 

Summarily the darkness descended 
upon them again. He drew back, settled 
himself in his seat and recalled the cir- 
It 


cumstance that he was not alone. 
occurred to him to pull up the window, 
and then instinctively he turned to see 
if she had taken the same precaution on 


her side. Thus when the short second 
tunnel unexpectedly ended, he found him- 
self regarding his companion with wide- 
eyed and surprised intentness. 

There were two vacant seats between 
them, and across this space she returned 
his scrutiny for a moment; then with a 
fine show of calm she looked away, out 
through the broad, rounded panes which 
constituted the front of the compartment. 

To the eye of the young man, she was 
above all things English. Her garments, 
her figure, the pose of her head, the con- 
sciously competent repose of her profile, 
the very angle at which the correct gray 
hat, with its fawn-colored ribbon, crossed 
the line of the brow above—these spoke 
loudly to him of the islander. From this 
fact alone would be inferred a towering 
personal pride, and an implacable resent- 
ment toward those who, no matter how 
innocently and accidentally, offered injury 
to that pride. He knew the English well, 
and it hardly needed this partial view of 
her face to tell him that she was very 
angry. 
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Another young man, under these con- 
ditions, might have more frankly asked 
himself whether the face was a beautiful 
one. He was conscious that the query 
had taken shape in his mind, but he gave 
it no attention. It was the character of 
the face, instead, which had powerfully 
impressed him. He recalled with curious 
minuteness the details of his first glimpse 
of it—the commanding light in the gray 
eyes, the tightened curves of the lip, the 
mantling red on the high, smooth cheek. 
Was it a pretty face? No—the question 
would not propound itself. Prettiness 
had nothing to do with the matter. The 
personality which looked through the 
face—that was what affected him. 

The compartment seemed filled in some 
subtle way with the effect of this per- 
sonality. He looked out of his window 
again. A beautiful deep valley lay below 
him now, with densely wooded hills be- 
yond. The delicate tints of the waning 
season enriched the tracery of foliage 
close at hand; still the tall chimneys, 
mixed with poplars, marked the course 
of the enslaved river, but the factories 
themselves were kindly hidden here by 
dark growths of thicket in the shadowed 
depths. It was surpassingly beautiful, 
but its contemplation left him restless. 
He moved about on his seat, partially 
lowered the window, put it up again and 
at last turned his head. 

‘I am afraid that all the charming 
landscape is on this side,’’ he made bold 
to say. ‘I will change places with 
pleasure, if—if you would be so kind.” 

‘« No, thank you,”’ was her spontaneous 
and decisive reply. Upon reflection she 
added in a more deliberate tone: «I 
should be obliged if you would take the 
view that conversation is not necessary.’’ 

Some latent strain of temerity amazed 
the young man by rising to the surface 
of his mind, under the provocation of this 
rebuff, and shaping his purpose for him. 

“It is only fair to myself, first, how- 
ever,’’ he with surprise heard himself de- 
claring, ‘‘that I should finish my ex- 
planation. You can satisfy yourself 
readily at Dieppe that your ticket is for 
only one seat. It is very easy to make 
errors of that kind when one does not— 
that is to say, is not—well, entirely 
familiar with the language of the country. 
As to my own part, you will remember 
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that I came only at the last moment. I 
took my coupé seat a half-hour before, 
because I also wished to be alone, and 
then I went out to see Jeanne d’Arc's 
tower again, and I was nearly too late. 
If there had been time, I would have 
found a seat elsewhere—but yourself 
saw 

‘Really, I think no more need be 
said,’’ broke in his companion. She 
looked him frankly, coldly in the face as 
she spoke, and her words seemed in his 
ears to have metallic edges. ‘It is plain 
enough that there was a mistake. As you 
have suggested, my French is very faulty 
indeed, and no doubt the misunderstand- 
ing is entirely my own. So, since it is 
unavoidable, there surely need be no more 
words about it.’’ 

She opened a book at this, put her feet 
out to the stool in front and ostenta- 
tiously disposed herself for deep abstrac- 
tion in literature. 

The young maninturn got out some 
pamphlets and papers from the pockets 
of his great-coat, and pretended to divide 
his attention between these and the 
scenery outside. In truth, he did not for 
a moment get the face of this girl out of 
his thoughts. More than ever now, since 
she had looked him fully in the eye, it 
was not a face to be pictured in the brain 
as other faces of women had been. The 
luminous substance of the individuality 
behind the face shone out at him from the 
pages he stared at, and from the passing 
vistas of lowland meadows, streams and 
mill-towns that met his gaze through the 
window. 

He knew so little of women that his 
mind was quite devoid of* materials for 
any comparative analysis of the effect she 
produced upon him. He evolved for 
himself, indeed, the conviction that 
really this was the first woman, in the 
genuine and higher meaning of the word, 
that he had ever met. The recognition 
of this brought with it an excitement as 
novel to him as the fact itself. Before 
ever he had seen her, clinging to the coupé 
door with her gloved hands and so 
bravely doing hopeless and tongue-tied 
battle with the guard, there had been things 
which had made this the greatest day of 
his life. He was in truth finishing the last 
stage of a journey into the unknown, the 
strange possibilities of which had for a 
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week kept his nerves on the rack. The 
curtain of only one more night hung now 
between him and the revealed lineaments 
of destiny. To be alone with his per- 
turbed thoughts, on this culminating day 
of anxious hopes and dreads, had been his 
controlling idea at Rouen. It was for this 
that he had bought the coupé seat, upon 
the rumor of the station that solitude was 
thus to be commanded. And now, how 
extraordinary was the chance! There 
had stepped into this eventful day, as 
from the clouds, a stranger whose mys- 
terious appeal to his imagination seemed 
more remarkable than all else combined. 

He worked this out, painstakingly, 
with little sidelong glances from time to 
time toward where she sat buried in her 
book, to check the progression of his 
reasoning. When he reached the con- 
clusion that she was really playing this 
predominant part in the drama of the day, 
its suggestion of hysterical folly rather 
frightened him. He looked with earnest- 
ness out of the window, and even began 
to count the chimneys of the landscape as 
an overture to returning sanity. Then 
he looked less furtively at her, and said 
to himself with labored plausibility that 
she was but an ordinary traveling Eng- 
lishwoman, scarcely to be differentiated 
from the Cook’s-tourist type that he knew 
so well; she had not even a governess’ 
knowledge of French, and there had 
been nothing in her words and tone with 
him to indicate either mental distinction 
or kindliness of temper. Why should he 
bestow so much as.another thought upon 
her? He squared his slender shoulders, 
and turned with resolution to his book. 

A minute later the impossibility of 
the situation had mastered every fiber of 
his brain. He put down the volume, 
feeling himself to be a fool for doing so, 
yet suffering himself with an unheard-of 
gladness. 

“If I anger you, I shall be much 
pained,’’ he said, with a set face turned 
not quite toward her, and a voice that he 
kept from breaking by constant effort, 
‘but I am going to England for the first 
time, and there are some things that I 
am very anxious to ask about.’’ 

She seemed to reflect a little before she 
lifted her head. Now again he was priv- 
ileged to look squarely into her face, and 
he added swiftly to his store a new im- 
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pression of her. The ruling character- 
istie of the countenance was a certain calm 
and serious reasonableness. ‘The forehead 
was broad and comely ; the glance of the 
eyes was at once alert and steady. The 
other features were content to support 
this controlling upper part of the face ; 
they made a graceful and fitting frame 
for the mind which revealed itself in the 
eyes and brow—and sought to do no 
more. Studying her afresh in this mo- 
ment of her silence, he recalled the face 
of a young Piedmontese bishop who had 
come once to his school. It had the same 
episcopal serenity, the same wistful pride 
in youth's conquest of the things immor- 
tal, the same suggestion of intellectuality 
in its clear pallor. 

‘‘T should dislike to seem rude,’’ she 
said, slowly. « What is it that you want 
to ask?”’ 

What was it indeed? He searched con- 
fusedly about in his mind for some one 
question entitled to precedence among 
the thousand to which answers would 
come in good time. He found nothing 
better than a query as to the connection 
between Newhaven and Brighton. 


‘‘In this little book,’’ he explained, 
‘there is a time for Newhaven and for 
London, but I cannot find a mention of 
Brighton, yet I am expected there this 


evening, or -perhaps, 
morning.”’ 

‘“‘I am sure I cannot tell vou,’’ she 
answered. ‘However, the places are 
not far apart. I should say there would 
certainly be trains.’ 

She lifted the book again as she spoke, 
and adjusted her shoulders to the cush- 
ions. He made haste to prevent the in- 
terview from lapsing. 

‘“‘T have never seen England,’ he 
urged dolefully, «« and yet I am all Eng- 
lish in my blood—and in my feelings, 
too.”’ 

A flicker of ironical perception played 
for an instantin her eye and at the cor- 
ner of herlip. ‘I have heard that a cer- 
tain class of Americans adopt that pose,”’ 
she remarked. «I dare say it is all right.”’ 

He did not grasp her meaning all at 
once, though the willingness to give um- 
brage conveyed in her tone was clear 
enough. He looked doubtfully at her, 
before he spoke again. ‘:Oh,’’ he be- 
gan, with hesitation—‘ yes, I see—you 
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thought I was American. I am not in 
the least—I am all English. And it 
affects me very much—this thought that 
in a few hours now I am to see the real 
England. I am so excited about it, in 
fact,’’ he added with a deprecatory little 
laugh, «that I couldn't bear it not to 
talk.”’ 

She nodded comprehendingly. «I 
thought that your accent must be Amer- 
ican—since it certainly isn't English.” 

‘‘Oh, I have too facile an ear,’’ he 
answered readily, as if the subject were 
by no means newto him. «I pick up 
every accent that I hear. I have been 
much with English people, but even 
more with Americans and Australians. 
I always talk like the last family I have 
been in—until I enter another. I am by 
profession a private tutor—principally in 
languages—and so I know my failings in 
this matter very well.’’ 

She smiled at some passing retrospect. 
‘‘ You must have had an especially com- 
plete sense of my shortcomings as a 
linguist, too. I have often wondered what 
effect my French would produce upon an 
actual professor, but I should never have 
had the courage to experiment, if I had 
known.”’ 

He waved his hand—a pale hand with 
veined, thin, nervous fingers, which she 
looked at in its foreign gesture. ‘+ Too 
much importance is attached to lan- 
guages,’’ he declared. «It is the cheap- 
est and most trivial of acquirements, if it 
stands alone, or if it is not put to high 
uses. Parents have so often angered me 
over this: they do not care what is in 
their children’s minds and hearts, but 
only for the polish and form of what is 
on their tongues. I havea different feel- 
ing about education.” 

She nodded again, and laid the book 
aside. ‘You are coming to a country 
where everything will shock you, then,”’ 
she said. ‘I would rather do scullery 
work, or break stones by the roadside, 
than be a school-teacher in England.”’ 

‘‘Oh, it is the same everywhere,’’ he 
urged. ‘I would not think that the 
English were worse than the others. 
They are different, that is all. Besides, 
I do not think-I shall be a teacher in 
England. Of course, I spoke in the dark; 
for a few hours yet everything is uncer- 
tain. But as the old American senator 
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at Monte Carlo used to say, ‘I feel it in 
my bones’ that I will not have to teach 
any more.”’ 

The expression of her face seemed 
somehow not to invite autobiography at 
the moment. ‘The prospect of not hav- 
ing to work any more for one’s living,”’ 
she mused at him—« how curiously fasci- 
nating it alwaysis! We know perfectly 
well that it is good for us to work, and 
that we should be woefully unhappy if we 
did not work, and yet we are forever 
charming our imagination with a vision 
of complete idleness.”’ 

‘¢T would not be idle!’’ the young man 
broke forth, enthusiastically. He leaned 
forward in his seat, and spoke with eager 
hands as well as words against the noise 
that filled the swaying carriage. ‘I have 
that same feeling—the longing to escape 
from the dull and foolish tasks I have to 
do—but I never say to myself that I 
would be idle. There are such a host of 
things to do in the world that are worth 
doing! But the men who have the time 


and the money, who are in the position 
to do these thimgs—how is it, I ask my- 
self, that they never think of doing them? 


It is the greatest of marvels to me. 
Then sometimes I wonder, if the chance 
and the power came to me, whether I 
also would sit down, and fold my hands, 
and do nothing. It is hard to say; who 
can be sure what is in him till he has 
been tested? Yet I like to think that I 
would prove the exception. It is only 
natural,’’ he concluded, smilingly, « that 
one should try to think as well as possi- 
ble of oneself.’’ 

The young lady surveyed his nervous, 
mobile face with thoughtful impassivity. 
‘« You seem to think, one way or another, 
a good deal about yourself,’’ she re- 
marked. 

He bowed to her, with a certain exag- 
geration in his show of quite sincere 
humility which, she said to herself, had 
not been learned from his English-speak- 
ing connections. 

‘What you say is very true,”’ he ad- 
mitted with candor. «It is my fault— 
my failing. I know it only too well.”’ 

‘“« My fault is bad manners,’’ she re- 
plied, disarmed by his self-abasement. 
‘‘T had no business to say it at all.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’”’ he urged. ‘It is delightful 
to me that you did say it. I could not 
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begin to tell you how good your words 
sounded in my ears. Honest and wise 
criticism is what I have not heard before 
in years. You do not get it in the South ; 
there is flattery for you, and sneering, 
and praise as much too high as blame is 
too cruel—but no candid, quiet judg- 
ments. Oh, I loved to hear you say 
that! It was like my brother—my older 
brother Salvator. He is in America now. 
He is the only one who always said the 
truth to me. And I am glad, too, be- 
cause—because it makes you seem like 
a friend to me, and I have been so agi- 
tated this whole week, so anxious and 
upset, and all without a soul to talk to, 
or advise with—and the pressure on me 
has been so great Re 

He let the wandering sentence lose 
itself in the clamor of the train, and put 
the rest of his meaning into the glance 
with which he clung to hers. The ap- 
peal for sympathetic kindliness of treat- 
ment glowed in his eyes and shone upon 
his eager face. 

She took time for her answer, and when 
she spoke it was hardly in direct reply. 
‘‘Your business in England,’’ she said, 
as unconcernedly as might be—*it is 
that, I take it, which causes so much 
anxiety. Fortunately it is soon to be 
settled—to-morrow, I think you said.” 

‘‘I wish I might tell you about it,’’ he 
responded with frank fervency. ‘I wish 
it—you cannot imagine how much !’’ 

The look with which she received his 
words recalled to him her earlier manner. 
‘I’m afraid——’’ she began, in a measured 
voice, and then stopped. Intuition helped 
him to read in her face the coming of a 
softer mood. Finally she smiled a little. 
‘‘ Really, this is all very quaint,’’ she 
said, and the smile crept into her voice. 
‘« But the train is slowing down—there is 
no time now.”’ 

They were indeed moving through the 
street of a town, at a pace which had 
been insensibly lowered while they talked. 
The irregular outlines of docks and boat- 
slips, overhanging greenish water, re- 
vealed themselves between dingy houses 
covered with signs and posters. At the 
barriers crossing the streets were clus- 
tered groups of philosophic observers, 
headed by the inevitable young soldier 
with his hands in the pockets of his red 
trousers, and flanked by those brown old 

















women in white caps who seem always 
to be unoccupied, yet mysteriously do 
everything that is done. 

‘This is Dieppe, then?’’ he asked, 
with a collecting hand put out for his 
wraps. 

The train had halted, and doors were 
being opened for tickets. 

‘We sit still, here, and go on to the 
wharf,’’ she explained. 

«And then to the boat!’’ he cried. 
‘‘How long is it?—the voyage on the 
boat, I mean. Three hours and over! 
Excellent !”’ 

She laughed outright as she rose, and 
got together her books and papers. 

“TI thought you were a Frenchman 
when I first saw you,’’ she confided to 
him over her shoulder. ‘ But no French- 
man at Dieppe ever yet shouted « Excel- 
lent!’ with his face turned toward the 
Newhaven steamers.”’ 

The mirth in her tone was so welcome 
to him that he laughed in turn, without 
any clear idea of her words. He gathered 
her handbag up along with his own, and 
when she demurred he offered her gay de- 
fiance. 

«It is the terrible boldness of a timid 
person,’’ he prattled, as he helped her 
down the steps, ‘‘ but you must perceive 
that in the face of it you are quite help- 
less. Since I was born, I have never 
really had my own way before. But now 
I begin to believe in my star. After all, 
one is not an Englishman for nothing.”’ 

‘Oh, it is comparatively easy to be an 
Englishman in Dieppe,’ she made 
answer. 


II. 


The sky was dappled azure overhead, 
the water calm and fresh-hued below. 
When the ship’s company had disposed 
itself, and the vessel was making way 
outside, there were numerous long gaps 
of unpeopled space on the windy side, 
and to one of these the young couple tac- 
itly bent their steps. They leaned 
against the rail, standing close together, 
with their faces lifted to the strong sweet 
breeze. 

Viewed thus side by side, it could be 
seen that of the two the young man was 
just perceptibly the taller, but his ex- 
treme fragility excused his companion’s 
conception of him as a small man. On 
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his head he had pulled tight for the voy- 
age a little turban of a cap, which accent- 
uated the foreign note in his features and 
expression. He was dark of skin and 
hair, with deep-brown eyes both larger 
and softer than is common with his sex, 
even in the South. The face, high and 
regular in shape, had in repose the care- 
worn effect of maturer years than the 
boyish figure indicated. In the anima- 
tion of discussion this face took on, for 
the most part, the rather somber brilil- 
iancy of a strenuous earnestness. Now, 
as it confronted the stiff Channel wind, it 
was illumined by the unaccustomed light 
of a frivolous mood. The ends of his 
slight mustache were lifted in a continu- 
ous smile. 

“It is my gayest day for many, many 
years,’’ he told her, after a little pause in 
the talk. They had become great friends 
in this last half-hour. In the reaction 
from the questionable restraint of the 
coupé to the broad, sunlit freedom of the 
steamer’s deck, the girl had revealed in 
generous measure a side of her tempera- 
ment for which he had been unprepared. 
She had a humorous talent, and, once she 
had gained a clue to his perceptive capac- 
ities in this direction, it had pleased her 
to make him laugh by droll accounts of 
her experiences and observations in Paris, 
She had been there for a fortnight’s holi- 
day, quite by herself, she told him, and 
there was something in her tone which 
rendered it impossible for him to ask him- 
self if this was at all unusual among Eng- 
lish young ladies. His knowledge of 
Paris was also that of a stranger, and he 
followed her whimsical narrative of blun- 
ders and odd mistakes with a zest height- 
ened by a recollection of his own. 

‘‘When have I laughed so much be- 
fore?’’ he cried now. A long sigh, as of 
surprised relief, followed his words. 
‘« Well—I had looked forward to coming 
in a different spirit to England. With 
some hopes and a good courage—yes. 
But with a merry heart—how could I 
have foretold that? It was my good 
angel who put that coupé ticket into my 
head, and so brought me to you. Ah, 
how angry you were! I see you now, 
pulling at that door.” 

‘«‘Ah, well,’’ she said, in extenuation, 
‘«“how could I know? I never dreamed 
that the whole coupé was not mine—and 
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when I saw that odious guard opening 
the door, to force in some wretched little 
Continental creature—I mean, that was 
ny momentary thought—and naturally 


Sociales 
An involuntary sidelong glance of his 
eyes upward toward the crown of her hat, 
passed mute comment on her unfinished 
remark, She bit her lip in self-reproof at 
sight of the dusky flush on his cheek. 

‘It is the only un-English thing about 
me,’’ he said, with a pathetically proud 
attempt at a smile. « My father was a 
tall, big man, and so is my brother Sal- 
vator.”’ 

A new consciousness of the susceptibil- 
ity of this young man to slights and 
wounds spread in the girl’s mind. It was 
so cruelly easy to prick his thin skin! 
But it was correspondingly easy to soothe 
and charm him—and that was the better 
part. His character and temperament 
mapped themselves out before her mind's 
eye. She read him as at once innocent 
and complicated. He could be full of 
confidence in a stranger, like herself, but 
his doubts about his own values were dis- 
tressing. The uncased antennz of his 
self-consciousness were extended in all 
directions, as if to solicit injury. She 
had caught in his brown eyes the sugges- 
tion of an analogy to a friendless spaniel 
—the capacity for infinite gratitude 
united with the conviction that only kicks 
were to be expected. It was more help- 
ful to liken him to a woman. In the 
gentle and timid soul of a convent-bred 
maiden he nourished the stormy ambi- 
tions of a leader of men. It was anun 
who boldly dreamed of commanding on 
the field of battle. 

‘‘T had a feeling,’’ she said to him, so 
softly that the tone was almost tender, 
‘* that you must be like your mother.’”’ 

She rightly judged him to be her elder, 
but for the moment her mood was absorb- 
ingly maternal. «‘ Let us sit down here,” 
she added, moving toward the bench fac- 
ing therail. «+: You were going to tell me 
—about her, was it?”’ 

He spread his rugs over their knees as 
they sat together in the fresh wind. 

‘‘ No, it was not so much of her,’’ he 
said. «1 have much to think about her 

not much to put into words. She died 
five years ago—nearly six now—and I 
was so much at school that I saw very 
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little of her in the latter years. Salvator 
was with her, always, though, to the end, 
although he was not her own son. We 
are half-brothers, but no one could have 
been fonder than he was of my mother, or 
a better son toher. After she died, he still 
kept me in school, and this was curious 
too, because he hated all my teachers bit- 
terly. Salvator is fierce against the 
church, yet he kept me where I had been 
put years before, with the Christian 
Brothers at the Bon Recontre, in Toulon. 
When at last I left them, Salvator took 
me with him for a period—he is an expert 
and dealer in gems—and then I became a 
private tutor. Four years or so of that— 
and now I am here.’’ He added, as upon 
an afterthought: «‘ You must not think 
that I failed to love my mother. She was 
sweet and good, and very tender to me, 
and I used to weepa great deal after I left 
her, but it was not my fortune to be so 
much with her as Salvator was. I think 
of her, but there is not much to say.”’ 

The repetition of this formula suggested 
no comment to his companion, and he 
went on. 

‘The real memory of my childhood is 
of my father, although I saw him only 
once. Salvator says I saw him oftener, 
but if so all the recoilections jumble them- 
selves together in my mind, to make a 
single impression. I was five years old ; 
it was in the early summer, in 1875. My 
father had been fighting against the Prus- 
sians when I was born. By the time I 
was old enough to know people, he was 
away in Spain with Don Carlos. He died 
there, of wounds and fever, at Seo de Ur- 
gel, in August of that same year, 1875. 
But first hecame to see us—it would have 
been in June, I think—and we were living 
at Cannes. He had some secret Carlist 
business, Salvator says. I knew nothing 
of that. I know only that I saw him, 
and understood very well who he was, 
and fixed him in my mind so that I 
should never, never forget him. How 
strange a thing it is about children! I 
have only the dimmest general idea of 
how my mother looked when I was that 
age ; I cannot remember her at all in the 
odd clothes which her pictures show she 
wore then, though I saw them constantly. 
Yet my father comes once, and I carry his 
image till Judgment Day.’’ 

‘* Poor mothers !’’ sighed the girl, un- 














der her breath. «No, it was nothing. 
Go on.” 

«© T knew that he was a soldier, and that 
wherever there were wars he went to have 
his share of fighting. I suppose it was 
this which gripped my imagination, even 
as a baby. I could read when I was five, 
and Salvater had told me about our 
father’s battles. He had been in the Mu- 
tiny in India, and he was in Sicily against 
Garibaldi, and he was with the Austrians 
four years 
before I was 
born, and in§ 
the French 
Foreign Le- 
gion after- 
ward. I think 
I knew all 
this when I 
saw him— 
and if I did}j 
not, then If 
feel that I 
could have 
learned it 
from just 
looking at 
him. He was 
like a statue 
of War. Ah, 
how I remem- 
ber him—the 
tall, strong, 
straight, 
dark, hard- 
faced, silent 
man !’’ 

«And you 
loved him /”’ 
commented 
his com- 
panion, with 
significance. 

He shook 
head 
smilingly. 
The analysis in retrospect of his own child- 
ish emotions had a pleasant interest for 
him. «*No; there was no question of love, 
at all. For example, he liked Salvator— 
who was then a big boy of fifteen—and he 
took him off to Spain with him when he 
left. I cannot remember that he so much 
as put his hand on my head, or paid the 
slightest attention to me. He looked at 
‘me in a grave way if I put myself in 
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front of his eyes, just as he looked at 
other things, but he would not turn his 
eyes to follow me if I moved aside. Do 
you know that to my fancy that was su- 
perb? I was not in the least jealous of 
Salvator. I only said to myself that when 
I was his age, I also would march to 
fight in my father’s battles. And I was 
proud that he did not bend to me, or put 
himself out to please me, this huge, cold- 
eyed, lionlike father of mine. If he had 
ever kissed 
me I should 
have been 
as hamed— 
for us_ both. 
But nothing 
was farther 
from his 
thoughts. He 
went away, 
and at the 
door he spoke 
for the first 
time in my 
hearing of 
4 ine. He twist- 
ed his thumb 
atoward me, 
where I stood 
in the shelter 
of my moth- 
er's skirts. 
‘Mind, he’s 
an English- 
man !’ he said 
and turned 
on his heel. 
I have the 
words in my 
ears still. 
‘Mind, he’s 
an Eng lish- 
man!’’’ 
‘There 7s 
England!” 
she cried. 
They stood up, and his eager eye, fol- 
lowing the guidance of her finger, found 
the faint, broken, thin line of white on 
the d&tant water’s edge. Above it, as if 
they were a part of it, hung in a figured 
curtain soft clouds which were taking on 
a rosy tint from the declining sun. He 


AS SHE GOT TOGETHER 


gazed at the remote prospect in silence, 
but with a quickened breath. 
‘It is the first time that / have seen it 
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like this—coming toward it, I mean, from 
somewhere else,’’ she remarked at last. 
‘‘T had never been outside England be- 
fore.” 

He did not seem to hear her. With 
another lingering, clinging gaze at the 
white speck, he shook himself a little, 
and turned. «‘And now I want to tell 
you about this new, wonderful thing— 
about why I am this minute within sight 
of England. You will say it is very 
strange.”’ 

They moved to their bench again, and 
he spread the wraps once more, but this 
time they did not sit quite so close to- 
gether. It was as if the mere sight of 
that pale, respectable slip of land on the 
horizon had in some subtle way affected 
their relation to each other. 

«© A week ago,’’ he began afresh, « at 
Nice, a messenger from the Crédit Lyon- 
nais brought me a note saying they 
wished to see me at the bank. They had, 
it seems, searched for me in several towns 
along the Riviera, because I had been 
moving about. It was demanded that I 
should prove my identity by witnesses, 
and when that was done I was given a 


sum of money, and a sealed letter ad- 
dressed to me, bearing simply my name, 
Mr. Christian Tower—nothing more. I 
hurried outside and read its contents. 
I was requested to get together all my 


papers 

He stopped short, arrested by a sharp, 
half-stifled exclamation from her lips. 
She had continued looking at him after 
his mention of his name—at first absent- 
mindedly, as if something in his talk had 
sent her thoughts unconsciously astray; 
then with lifted head, and brows bent 
together in evident concentration upon 
some new phase of what he had been say- 
ing. Now she interrupted him with vis- 
ible excitement. 

«You say Christian Tower!’’ She 
pushed the words at him hurriedly. 
“ ae was your father’s name ?’’ 

‘He was always known as Captain 
Tow er, but I have read it in my oat 
his first name was Ambrose.’ 

She had risen to her feet, in oulieet 
agitation, and now strode across to the 
rail. As he essayed to follow her, she 
turned, and forced the shadow of a smile 
into her lips; her eyes rémained fright- 
ened. ‘It is all right,’’ she said, with a 
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gasping attempt at reassurance. ‘I was 
queer for just an instant; it’s all right. 
Go on, please. You were to get together 
your papers——”’ 

‘And bring them to Brighton,’’ he 
said, much disconcerted. ‘‘ That is all. 
But won't you sit down?”’ 

‘‘] think I would rather stand,’’ she 
answered. Her composure was returning, 
and with it the power to view altogether, 
and in their proper relation to one an- 
other, the several elements of the situa- 
tion his words had revealed to her. Upon 
examination, it was curiosity that she 
felt rather than personal concern—an as- 
tonished and most exigeant curiosity. 
But even before this, it grew apparent to 
her as she thought, came her honorable 
duty to this young man who had confided 
in her. 

‘‘T think I ought to tell you,” she be- 
gan, beckoning him nearer where she 
stood ; «« yes, you should be told that in 
all human probability I know the story. 
It is impossible that I should be mistaken 
—two such names never got together by 
accident. And I can assure you that the 
whole thing is even more extraordinary 
and astounding than you can possibly 
imagine. There are people in England 
who will curl up like leaves thrown on 
the fire when they see you. But for the 
moment ’’—she paused, with a perplexed 
face and hesitating voice—« go on; tell 
me a little more. It isn’t clear to me— 
how much you know. Don’t be afraid ; 
I will be entirely frank with you, when 
you have finished.”’ 

He patted the rail nervously with his 
hand, and stared at her in pained bewil- 
derment and impatience. ‘‘ How much 
doI know?” he faltered vaguely. ‘‘ Very 
little; almost nothing. There was no 
explanation in the letter. The bankers 
said nothing, save that they were to give 
meathousand francs. But one does not 
get a thousand francs merely because the 
wind has changed. There must be a 
reason for it ; and what reason is possible 
except that there is some inheritance for 
me? So I argued it. out—to myself. I 
hhave thought of nothing else, awake or 
asleep, for the whole week.”’ 

He halted, with anxious appeal in his 
eyes, and his hands outspread to beseech 
enlightenment from her. She tfodded to 
show that she understood. ‘In a min- 
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ute or two, when I have got it into shape 
in my mind,’’ she said soothingly. « But 
meantime go on. I want you to talk. 
What have you done during the week ?”’ 

Christian threw his hands outward. 
‘«Done ?’’ he asked plaintively. «* Mur- 
dered time some way or the other. I was 
free to move an hour after I had read the 
letter. The money was more than I had 
ever had before. It was intolerable to 
me—the thought of not being in motion. 
In the ‘Indicateur’ I got the times of 
trains, and I formed my plan. Avignon 
I had never seen, and then Le Puy—there 
was a wonderful description of it in a 
magazine I had read—and then to Paris, 
and next to Rouen. It was at Rouen 
that I slept last night. It was my first 
night’s good sleep—I had tired myself 
out socompletely. Always walking with 
the map in my mind, going from one 
church to another, talking to the Suisse, 
bending back my head to examine capi- 
tals and arches, forcing myself to take an 
interest in what I saw every little minute 
—so I have come somehow through the 
week. But now here is rich England 
within plain sight, and here are you, my 


new friend—and all my life I have been 
so poor and without friends !”’ 
He tightened his hand upon the rail, 


and abruptly turned his face away. She 
saw the shine of tears in his eyes. 

‘Come and sit down again,”’ she said, 
with a sisterly hand on his arm. «I 
know how to tell it to you now.”’ 

‘‘But you truly know nothing about 
the Towers—or Torrs—your father's fam- 
ily?’’ she continued, when they were 
once again seated. «It sounds incredi- 
ble! I can hardly realize how you could 
have lived all these years and not—but 
how old are you?” 

«« Twenty-six.” 

‘—And not got some inkling of who— 
of who your father was.”’ 

‘‘My mother never told me. Perhaps 
she did not know altogether, herself. I 
cannot say as to that. And if Salvator 
knew—that I cannot tell, either. He isa 
curious man, my brother Salvator. He, 
talks so you would think you saw him 
inside out—but he keeps many things to 
himself none the less.”’ 

‘« Yes—that brother of yours,’’ she said 
abstractedly. ‘I have been thinking 
about him. But it can't be that he has 
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any importance in the game, else the 
Jews would have sent for him instead of 
you. They waste no time, they make no 
errors.”’ 

‘«“The Jews?’’ he murmured at her, 
with no comprehension in his eyes. 

She smiled. «I have been arranging 
it in my mind. The thing was like a 
black fog to me when you first spoke. I 
had to search about for a light before I 
could make a start. But when I stum- 
bled across the thought, ‘It is the Jews’ 
work,’ then it was not very hard to make 
out the rest. I could almost tell you who 
it is that you are to meet at Brighton. It 
is Mr. Soman. Is it not?’’ 

He assented with an impulsive move- 
ment of head and hands. The gaze that 
he fixed upon her sparkled with excite- 
ment. 

‘¢ He is Lord Julius’ man of business,’’ 
she explained to his further mystification. 
‘« No doubt he has had one of those green 
eyes of his on you ever since you were a 
fortnight old. It frightens one to think 
of it—the merciless and unerring preci- 
sion of their system. Is there anything 
they don’t know ?”’ 

“T am afraid of Jews myself,’’ he fal- 
tered, striving to connect himself with 
what he dimly perceived of her mood. 
‘« But what have they against me? What 
can they doto me? I owe nothing; they 
can’t make me responsible for what other 
people, strangers to me, have done, can 
they? And why should they give mea 
thousand frarics? It is I,’’ he finished 
hopelessly, ‘I who am in the black fog. 
Tell me, I beg vou, what is it that they 
want with me?’’ 

She put a reassuring hand upon his 
arm, and the steady, genial light in her 
calm eyes brought him instantaneous 
solace. “You have not the slightest 
cause for fear,’’ she told him, gently. 
‘‘Quite thecontrary. They are not going 
to hurt you. So far from it, they have 
taken you up; they will wrap you in cot- 
ton-wool and nurse you as if you were the 
Koh-i-noor diamond. You may rest easy, 
my dear sir; you may close your eyes, 
and fold your hands, and lean back 
against Israel as heavily as you like. It 
is all right so faras you are concerned. 
But the others ’’—she paused, and looked 
seaward with lifted brows and a mouth 
twisted to express sardonic comment upon 
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some amazing new outlook—« eye-ee! 
the others !”’ 

*« Still you do not tell me!’’ For the 
first time she caught in his voice the hint 
of a virile, and even an imperious note. 
Behind the half-petulant entreaty of the 
tired boy, there was a man's spirit of dic- 
tation. She deferred to it unconsciously. 

‘* The Lord Julius that I spoke of is— 
let me see—he is your great-uncle—your 
grandfather's younger brother.”’ 

‘But if fe isa Jew * began Chris- 
tian, in an awed whisper. 

‘‘No—no; he is nothing of the sort. 
That is to say, he is not Jewish in blood. 
But he married a great heiress of the race 
—whole millions sterling came to him 
from the huge fortune of the Aronsons in 
Holland—and he likes Jewish people—of 
the right sort. Heis an old man now, 
and his son, Emanuel, has immense in- 
fluence over him. You should see them 
sitting together like two love-birds on a 
perch. They idolize each other, and they 
both worship Emanuel's wife. If they 
weren't the two best men in the world, 
and if she weren't the most remarkable 
woman anywhere, they would utterly 
spoil her.’’ 

‘‘He—this lord—is my great-uncle,”’ 
Christian recalled her to his subject. 
‘‘He and his son are good men.”’ 

‘« They are the ones I referred to as the 
Jews. That is how they are spoken of 
in the family—to distinguish them from 
the senior branch—the sons and grand- 
sons of your grandfather. Fix that dis- 
tinction in your mind. There is theelder 
group, who have titles and miles of mort- 
gaged estates, no money to speak of and 
still less brains——”’ 

‘‘ That is the group that I belong to?”’ 
He offered the interruption with a little 
twinkle in his eyes. It was patent that 
his self-possession had returned. Even 
this limited and tentative measure of 
identification with the most desirable and 
deep-rooted realities in that wonderful 
island that he could see coming nearer to 
meet him, had sufficed to quell the rest- 
less flutter of his nerves. 


She nodded with a responsive gleam of © 


sportiveness on her face. ‘Yes, your 
place in it is a very curious one. But 
first get this clear in your mind—that the 
younger group, whom they speak of as 
the Jews, have money beyend counting, 
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and have morals and intelligence more- 
over. Between these two groups no love 
is lost. In fact, they hate each other. 
The difference is that the Christians go 
about cursing the Jews, whereas the Jews 
wisely shrug their shoulders and say 
nothing. No one suspected that they 
would do. anything, either—but—oh, 
this is going to be an awful business !”’ 

He held himself down to a fine sem- 
blance of dignified calm. ‘‘ Tell me more,”’ 
he bade her, with an effect of temperate 
curiosity. 

‘‘Now comes tragedy,’’ she went on, 
and the hint of sprightliness disappeared 
from her face and tone. ‘It is really one 
of the most terrible stories that could be 
told. There is a very aged man—he must 
be nearly ninety—lying at death's door 
in his great seat in Shropshire. He is at 
death’s door, I said, but he has the 
strength and will of a giant, and though 
he is half paralyzed, half blind, half 
everything, still he has his weight 
against the door, and no one knows how 
long he can hold it closed. It is your 
grandfather that I am speaking of. His 
name also is Christian.”’ 


“My 


The young man nodded gravely. 
father would have fought death that way 
too, if they had not shot him to pieces, 
and heaped fever on top of that,’’ he com- 
mented. 

The girl bit her lip and flushed awk- 


wardly for an instant. ‘+ Let me goon,” 
she said then, and hurried forward. ‘‘This 
old man had three sons—not counting 
the priest, Lord David, who doesn’t come 
into the thing. The first of these sons, 
also Christian, had three sons, and he 
and they were all alive six months ago. 
They are all dead now, two drowned in 
their yacht, one lost in the ‘Castle 
Drummond,’ one killed in Matabeleland. 
Lord David, the priest, the next brother, 
died last year—childless of course. There 
remained in England two sons of another 
brother who died some years ago, Lord 
Edward, and this horrible mowing down 
of human lives left them apparently near- 
est to the very aged man, your grand- 
father. Do you follow all that ?’’ 

‘I think I do,’’ said Christian. 
don’t, I will pick it up afterward. 
mercy’s name, do not stop!” 

«The Jews, saying nothing, had lost 
sight of nothing. There was still another 
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brother who had lived abroad for many 
years, who died abroad twenty years ago. 
You are getting to the climax now. The 
Jews must have kept an eye on this wan- 
dering cousin of theirs ; it is evident they 
knew he left a son capable of inheriting, 
and that they did not let this son escape 
from view. Because Lord Ambrose Torr 
was older than Lord Edward, his brother, 
it happens now that the son of that Am- 
brose——”’ 

The young man abruptly rose, and 
moved along to the rail. He had signi- 
fied by arapid backward gesture of the 
hand his momentary craving for solitude ; 
he stretched this hand now slowly, as if 
unconsciously, toward the sunset glow on 
sky and sea, in the heart of which lay im- 
bedded a thick line of cream-colored 
cliffs, escalloped under a close covering of 
soft olive-hued verdure. The profile of 
his uplifted face, as he gazed thus before 
him into the light, seemed to the eyes of 
the girl transfigured. 

He stood thus, rapt and motionless, for 
minutes,until her mind had time to form- 
ulate the suspicion that this was all in- 
tolerable play-acting, and to dismiss it 
Then he returned 


again as unworthy. 
all at once to her side, apparently with a 
shamefaced kind of perception of her 


thoughts. He was flushed and uneasy, 
and shuffled his hands in and out of the 
pockets of his great-coat. He did not seat 
himself, but stood looking down at her. 

‘‘What is my grandfather ?’’ he asked, 
with a husky difficulty of voice. 

‘«« The Duke of Glastonbury.”’ 

‘‘T do not understand,”’ he began, hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘‘it is not clear to me about my 
father. Why should he—’’ 

She rose in turn, with swift decision, as 
if she had been alertly watching for the 
question. ‘That is what you must not 
ask me,’’ she said, hurriedly. ‘I think 
I will move about a little. The wind is 
colder here. I am getting chilled.’ 

They strolled about together, conduct- 
ing a fitful conversation, but as often gaz- 
ing in silence at the bulk of the headlands 
they were approaching, gray and massive 
now in the evening light. She answered 
freely enough the queries he put, but be- 
tween these he lapsed into an abstraction 
which she respected. More than once he 
spoke of the extraordinary confusion into 
which her story had thrown his thoughts, 
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and she philosophically replied that she 
could well understand it. 

An hour later they had passed the fatu- 
ous inspection of the customs people, and 
confronted the imminence of leave-taking. 
Constraint enveloped them as in a mantle. 

It occurred suddenly to him to say: 
‘‘How strange! You possess the most 
extraordinary knowledge of me and my— 
my people, and yet the thought just 
comes to me—I have not so much as asked 
your name.”’ 

She smiled at him with a new light in 
her eyes, half kind, half ironically rog- 
uish. «If I may confess it, there have 
been times to-day when I was annoyed 
with you for being so persistently and in- 
defatigably interested in yourself—for 
never dreaming of wondering, speculat- 
ing, inquiring something about me. 
But that was very weak of me—I see it 
now—and very wise of you, because— 
what does it matter about a nobody like 
me ?—but next week the whole world will 
be bearing witness that you are the most 
interesting young man in England.”’ 

He gave a swift glance down the train 
toward the guards noisily shutting the 
doors. ‘‘No, it is too bad,’’ he said, 
nervously. ‘You will always be my 
first friend in England—my very deeply 
prized friend everywhere. I know you 
only to-day—but that day is more to me 
than all the rest of my life—and it is full 
of you. They are closing the doors—but 
you will tell me? The notion of not see- 
ing you again is ridiculous. You are in 
London—yes ?—then how do you think I 
could come to London without first of all, 
before everything else, wanting to call 
upon you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I dare say we shall meet again,”’ 
she answered, as perforce he stepped into 
the compartment. Her smile had a puz- 
zling quality in it—something com- 
pounded, it seemed to him, of both fear 
and fun. ‘In a remote kind of way I am 
mixed up with the story myself.”’ 

There was no time for any hope of 
further explanation. He put his head 
out of the window, and shook hands 
again. ‘‘Remember!’’ he called out fer- 
vently. ‘‘ You are my first friend in Eng- 
land. Whenever—whatever I can do——”’ 

‘« Even to the half of your kingdom !”’ 
she laughed at him, as the movement of 
the carriage drew him past her. 
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The tone of these last words, which he 
bore away with him, had been gay—al- 
most jovial. But the girl, when she had 
watched him pass out of sight, turned 
and walked slowly off in the direction of 
her own train with a white and troubled 
face. 

Ill. 


Many builders in their day have put a 
hand to the making of Caermere Hall. 
Though there were wide differences of 
race and language among them, and 
though the long chain of time which 
binds them together has generations and 
even centuries for its links, they seem to 
have had thus much in common: they 
were all at feud with the sunlight. 

On the very pick of summer days, when 
the densest thickets of Clune Forest are 
alive to the core with moving green re- 
flections of the outer radiance, and hints 
of the glory up above pierce their way to 
the bottom of the narrowest ravine through 
which the black Devor churns and frets, 
somehow Caermere remains wrapped in 
its ancient shadows. 

The first men, in some forgotten time, 
laid its foundations with no thought save 
of the pass at the foot to be defended. 
Later artificers reared thick walls upon 
these foundations, pushed out towered 
curtains, sank wells, lifted the keep, cut 
slits of corner-windows or crowned the 
fabric with new turrets for watchmen, 
each after the need or fashion of his age, but 
all with mindssingletothe idea of blocking 
the path that Caermere overhung. In due 
time came the breath of the king’s peace, 
blowing equably over the vexed marches, 
albeit loaded with the scent of gunpow- 
der, and my lords slowly put aside their 
iron harness for silken jackets, and un- 
slung the herses in their gateways. Men 
of skill set now about the task of expand- 
ing the turfed spaces within the inclosure, 
of spreading terraces and forming gar- 
dens, of turning stone chambers into 
dames’ apartments, and sullen guard- 
rooms into banquet-halls. Their grand- 
sons, in turn, pulled down even more 
than they erected; where the mightiest 
walls had shouldered their huge bulk, these 
men of Elizabeth and James left thin fagades 
of brickwork, and beams of oak set in a 
trivial plaster casing. The old barbican 
was not broad enough to span their new 
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roadway, stretching to the valley below 
over the track of the former military path, 
and they blew it up; the pleasure-ground 
which they extended by moving far back- 
ward the wall of the tilting yard, was 
bare of aspect to their eye, and they 
planted it with yews and, later, with ce- 
dars from the Lebanon. 

Through all these changes, Caermere 
remained upon its three sides shadowed by 
great hills, and the thought of making 
wide windows in the walls on the open 
fourth side came to no one. When at last, 
in the earlier Georgian time, the venerable 
piles of bastioned masonry here were re- 
placed by a feebly polite front of lath and 
stucco, windows were indeed cut to the 
very floor, in the French style, but mean- 
while the trees had grown into a high 
screen against the sky, and it was not in 
the Torr blood to level timber. 

Whien a house and a family have lived 
together for a thousand years, it is but 
reasonable that they should have come to 
an understanding with each other. Was 
Caermere dark because the mood of the 
Torrs, its makers and masters, had from 
the dawn of things been saturnine? Or 
did the Torrs owe their historic gloom 
and dourness of temperament to the influ- 
ence of this somber cradle of their race? 
There is record of the query having been 
put, in a spirit of banter, by a gentleman 
who rode over Clone bridge in the train 
of King John. Of convincing answer 
there is none to this latest day. The Torrs 
are a dark folk, and Caermere is a dark 
house. They belong to one another, and 
that is all. 

Thus, on the first morning of October, 
a gray and overcast morning even on the 
hill-tops, and though it was past the half- 
hour toward nine, there was barely light 
enough to see one’s way about by in the 
big break fast-room. 

A tall young man in rough, light-brown 
clothes stood at one of the windows, 
drumming idly on the. glass and staring 
at the black’ cedars beyond the lawn. At 
intervals he whistled under his breath, in 
asulky fashion, some primitive snatches 
of an unknown tune. Once or twice he 
yawned, and then struck a vicious ring 
from the panes with his hard nails, in 
protesting comment upon his boredom. 

About the large fireplace behind him 


were covered dishes huddled for heat, and 
20 
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their metallic gleam in the flicker of the 
flames was repeated farther away in 
points of red on the plate and glass of the 
long breakfast table spread in the center 
of the room. From time to time a white- 
faced youngster in livery entered the 
room, performed some mysterious service 
at the hearth or the table in the dim twi- 
light and went out again. 

The man at the window paid no heed 
to the goings and comings of the servant, 
but when the door opened presently and 
another tweed-clad figure entered, his ear 
told him the difference on the instant, and 
he half turned his head. ‘ 

‘In God's name, what are you all 
doing?'’ he growled angrily. ‘I said 
eight—you heard me !—sharp eight !"’ 

‘« What does it matter?’’ protested the 
new-comer, stooping at the fireplace to 
lift the covers from the dishes in a lan- 
guid inspection of their contents. He 
yawned as he spoke. “If you won't let 
fellows go to bed till four, how the devil 
do you expect them to be down at eight?”’ 

«Oh, is that you, Pirie ?’’ said the man 
at the window. ‘I thought it was my 
brother.”’ 

The other stood for a moment, with his 
back to the fire. Then he lounged to the 
window, stretching his arms as he moved. 
He also was tall, with ascattering of gray 
in his hair. 

‘‘ Beastly black morning,’’ he com- 
mented in drowsy tones, after a prolonged 
observation of the prospect. ‘Might as 
well stopped in bed.”’ 

«Well, go back then!’’ snapped the other. 
‘I didn’t make the rotten weather, did I?"’ 

This was wanton ill temper. ‘The elder 
man also began drumming with his nails 
on the window. + Turn it up, Eddy,” 
he remonstrated, smoothly enough, but 
with a latent snarl in his tone. «I don't 
like it.”’ 

The younger man moved his head, as 
if he would have looked his companion in 
the face. Then he stared away again, 
out of the window. 

‘* Beaters been waitin’ half an hour al- 
ready,’’ he grumbled, sulkily. «* What’s 
the good of makin’ a time if you don’t 
keep it?”’ 

«T didn’t make any time,’ 
Major Pirie with curtness. 
tion he added: 


responded 
Upon reflec- 
‘‘What does it matter 
about the beaters ?’’ 
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There seemed no answer to this, and for 
several minutes nothing was said. Fi- 
nally the younger man thought of some- 
thing. ‘I say,’’ he began, and after an 
instant’s pause went on: « It'd suit me 
better not to be called ‘Eddy’ among the 
men, d’'ye see? That fellow Burlington 
began it last night—he got it from you— 
and I don’t like it. When we're alone, 
of course, that’s different.”’ 

Major Pirie langhed—a dry, brief, harsh 
laugh—and swung around on his heels. 
‘‘Your man didn't get those sausages I 
asked for, after all,’’ he remarked, going 
back to the dishes at the fender. 

‘‘Probably couldn’t,’’ said Mr. Ed- 
ward, ‘or else,’’ he added, «‘ wouldn’t. I 
never saw such a houseful of brutes and 
duffers. I’m keen to shunt the lot of ’em, 
and they know it, the beggars. You'd 
think they'd try to suck up to me, but 
they don’t, they haven't got brains 
enough.”’ 

The major had brought a plate from 
the table, and was filling it from under 
the covers on the hearth. ‘Shall I ring 
for the tea?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Edward moved across to the chim- 
ney corner and pulled the cord himself. 
‘*Do you know what that old ass, Barlow 
—the butler, you know—had the face to 
say to me yesterday? ‘I’'—God, you 
couldn't believe it! +I ’ope, sir,’ he says, 
‘you'll think better of shootin’ on the 
First, for His Grace’ll hear the guns in 
the covers, and it won't do His Grace no 
good.’ Fancy the beggar’s cheek !”’ 

« Well, do you know, Torr,’’ said Major 
Pirie, slowly, speaking with his mouth 
full but contriving to givea significantly 
nice emphasis to the name, ‘‘I was think- 
in’ much the same myself. For that 
matter, several of the fellows were men- 
tionin’ it. It doesn’t look quite the thing, 
you know.”’ 

The entrance of the servant created an 
interval of silence, during which Mr. Ed- 
ward in his turn rummaged among the 
dishes before the fire. 

“It’s Gus, is it?’’ he demanded, from 
where he knelt on one knee, plate in hand. 
‘‘ He thought it would be funny to queer 
my game, eh?"’ 

‘‘Your brother hasn’t said a word, so 
far’s I know,’’ replied the major, pouring 
his tea. ‘It was merely some of the fel- 


yo» 


lows, talkin’. 
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««God Almighty !’’ cried Mr. Edward, 
springing to his feet. «‘ Here's a precious 
outfit of pals for you! You come down 
here, so help me ns 

«Don’t say ‘you’; say ‘they,’ if you’ve 
got to say anything,"’ interposed the ma- 
jor, quietly. 

« Well, ‘they,’ then,’’ the other went on, 
in loud heat. ‘They come down here, 
and take my mounts, by God, they drink 
my wine, they win my money, they drain 
me dry—and then they go behind my 
back and whisper to one another that I’m 
an outsider. And you too, Pirie,’’ he con- 
tinued, with defiance and deprecation 
mingled in his tone, ‘‘vou admit your- 
self that you talked with them.”’ 

‘‘My dear Torr,”’ replied the major, 
‘‘it’s a mistake for you to turn out so 
early. You've tried to quarrel before 
breakfast every day I’ve been here. It's 
the worst morning-temper I ever heard of 
in my life. You ought to have tea and 
eggs and things brought to you in your 
room, and not show yourself for at least 
two hours afterward—you really ought 
It isn’t fair to your friends.”’ 

The door opened and still another tall 
man came in. He nodded to Pirie as he 
passed him, with atolerant «« Well, major,”’ 
and went straight to the dishes by the 
fire. 

‘« Pirie’s got it into his head we oughtn’t 
to shoot to-day, Gus,’’ said Mr. Edward. 

The other rose with a dish in his hands. 
‘«‘ Itzs dark,”’ he assented, glancing toward 
the window. «Afraid of pottin’ a beater, 
major ?”’ 

‘‘ No—it’s about the duke,’’ explained 
Edward. ‘It seems some of the fellows 
funk the thing—they think he’ll hear the 
guns—they want to go to church instead, 
or something of that sort.”’ 

Augustine Torr, M.P., looked at his 
brother inquiringly. The tie of blood 
between them was obvious enough. They 
were both slender as well as tall ; their 
small round heads merging indistinguish- 
ably behind into flat, broad necks, seemed 
identical in contour; they had the same 
light coarse hair, the same florid skins, 
even the same little yellow mustaches. 
The differences were harder to seek. Ed- 
ward, though he had borne Her Majesty's 
commission for some years, was not so 
well set up about the shoulders as his 
younger and civilian brother. Augustine, 
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on the other hand, despite his confident 
carriage of himself, produced the effect of 
being Edward's inferior in simple force of 
character. It was at once to his credit 
and his disparagement that he had the 
more amiable nature of the two. 

‘‘How do you mean—the duke?”’ he 
asked. +: Is there a change?”’ 

Edward put out his closed lips a little, 
and shook his head. Major Pirie sprinkled 
salt on his muffin while he explained. 

‘All there is of it is this,’’ he said. 
‘«: There was just an idea that with the— 
with your grandfather—dyin’ in the house 
—-it might look a little better to give the 
First the go-by. Nobody’d have a word 
to sav against shootin’ to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Well, but what the hell’’— Augus- 
tine groped his way with hesitancy—« I 
don’t understand—we'’ve been shootin’ 
partridges for a month, and how are 
pheasants any different? And as for the 
duke—why, of course one’s sorry and all 
that—but he’s been dyin’ since June, and 
the birds have some rights—or rather, I 
should say—what I mean is 

‘‘ That’s what I said,’’ put in Edward, 
to cover the collapse of his brother's ar- 
gument. 

‘« Par- 


Major Pirie frowned a little. 
tridges are another matter,” he said 
testily. 

‘«Damined if I know what you're driv- 


ing at,’? avowed Augustine. He paused 
with fork in air at the sound of his own 
words. ‘Drivin’ at,’’ he repeated pains- 
takingly. ‘Drivin’ at pheasants, eh? Not 
bad, you know. Pass the mustard, Pirie.”’ 

‘‘God!”’ said the major, with gloom. 
«You know well enough what I mean. 
To work through fields miles off—that's 
one thing. To shoot thecovers here under 
the duke’s nose, with the beaters messin’ 
about—that’s quite another. However, 
that’s vour affair, not mine.”’ 

‘But, don’t you see,’’ urged Augus- 
tine, «* what difference does a day make? 
There’! be just as much racket to-morrow 
asto-day. Itisn’t reasonable, you know.”’ 

“It was merely what vou might call a 
sentiment,’’ said the major, in the half- 
apologetic tone of a man admitting defeat. 
He looked the least sentimental of war- 
riors as he went on with his breakfast—a 
long-faced, weather-beaten, dull-eved man 
of the late forties. 

Four other men who came in now at 
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brief intervals with few or no words of 
salutation to the company, and who 
lounged about helping themselves to 
what caught their fancy in the breakfast, 
were equally removed from the suspicion 
of adding a sentimental element to the 
atmosphere. They made little talk of 
any kind, and no mention whatever of 
that absurd qualm about the First which 
had been reported to have germinated 
among them. 

Edward had reached the stage of filling 
his pipe. Walking to the mantel for a 
light, it occurred to him to ring the bell 
first, ‘Her ladyship breakfastin’ in her 
room?’’ he asked the youngster who 
answered the summons. 

‘Her ladyship’s woman has just gone 
up with it, sir,’’ he replied. 

‘« That's all right,’’ said Edward, and 
forthwith struck the match. ‘Send in 
Davis and Morton to me, and ask Barlow 
for those Brazilian cigars of mine—the 
small huntin’ ones. What wheels were 
those I heard on the gravel? If it’s the 
traps, we shan’t want them to-day. We’re 
walkin’ across.”’ 

‘‘T will make inquiries, sir,’’ said the 
domestic, and went out. 

The room had brightened perceptibly, 
and Captain Edward was in a better tem- 
per. He moved over to the sideboard 
and filled a pocket-flask from one of the 
decanters in the old-fashioned case. As 
an afterthought, he also filled a small 
glass, and gulped its contents neat. 
«We're off in ten minutes now,’’ he 
called out to the men about the table, 
some of whom had already lit their pipes. 
‘‘ What do you fellows want to take with 
you? Mytipisthis rum.” 

‘‘ Hardly cold enough for rum, is it?’’ 
asked one, drifting languidly toward the 
sideboard. Most of the others had risen 
to their feet. 

A slender, sad-faced, gentlemanly- 
looking old man in evening clothes had 
entered the room, and stood now at Cap- 
tain Edward's elbow and touched it with 
his hand. «I—beg—your—pardon—sir,”’ 
he said, in the conventional phrase. 

Edward, listening to what a companion 
was saying, turned absent-mindedly to 
the butler, Then he happened to remem- 
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ber something. ‘Damn you, Barlow, 
you get duller every day !’’ he snapped. 
‘You know perfectly well what cigars I 
take out of doors !”’ 

‘«« |—beg—your—pardon—sir,’’ repeated 
the elderly person. He spoke in a confi- 
dential murmur. «I thought you would 
like to know, sir—Lord Julius has come.”’ 

The young man looked at him, silently 
revolving the intelligence, a puzzled 
frown between his pale brows. A furtive 
something in the butler’s composed ex- 
pression struck him. «What of it?’’ he 
demanded, angrily. ‘‘What are you 
whispering for? He's old enough to take 
care of himself, isn’t he?’’ 

The butler thrust out his dry underlip 
atrifle. «I thought you would like to 
know, sir,’’ he reiterated. 

‘* Well, you’re wrong. I don’t like to 
know !’’ The man’s tone—an indefinable, 
lurking suggestiveness in his face and 
eyes and voice—vexed Mr. Edward ex- 
ceedingly. It annoyed him still more to 
note that his companions had tacitly 
turned their backs, and were affecting 
great preoccupation in something else. 

He kept a wrathful eye on Barlow, as 
the latter bowed, turned, moved to the 
door and opened it. Of course, a man 
mustn’t slang servants, his irritated 
thought ran, but the covert impertinence 
in this old menial’s manner was some- 
thing no longer to be borne. The impulse 
to call the elderly fool back and send him 
packing on the instant, tingled hotly in 
the young man’s blood. He even opened 
his lips to speak, but reflection checked 
his tongue. It would be bad form, for one 
thing; for another, perhaps he was not 
quite in the position to dismiss his grand- 
father’s servants. He would speak to 
Welldon, the estate steward, instead—a 
sensible and civil man, by the way, who 
seenied to know which side his bread was 
buttered on. At the merest hint from the 
heir, Welldon would give Barlow the 
sack, and that would teach the rest a 
lesson. But all this would keep until 
Lord Julius had gone. Being an aged 
duffer himself, he would probably side 
with Barlow—and there was no point in 
offending Lord Julius. Very much to the 
contrary, indeed. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREAT AND SMALL OF FAMILY TREES. 
By A. L. BENEDICT. 


r { HE first thought of the man who has just discovered 

. \ the name of his grandfather’s grandfather, is that 

he belongs to an old and superior family, and he is apt to 

put on airs in the presence of one who has only suppo- 

sitionally a grandfather of his own. In return, the latter 

comforts himself with the assurance that it is undemocratic to have an 

ancestor and that the man who relies on himself is much better than the 
one who shines with the reflected brilliancy of ascendents. 

In taking their respective attitudes, both are wrong, as men are always likely to be 
who act promptly on first impressions. The man of colonial ancestry need only turn to 
the census reports to learn that foreign immigration furnished a very insignificant 
quota of the population of our country from the first mutterings of the Revolution 
up to the calm that succeeded the Civil War. Thus he must admit that his fellow- 
citizens who are not obviously of foreign birth or immediate descent, have a very 
probable claim to an ancestry as old as his own. He must also remember that it is 
perfectly possible that the immigrant from countries whose vital statistics have long 
been kept with a care unknown in America, may not have forgotten the graves of his 
forefathers. On the other hand, the man who disclaims all knowledge of and interest 
in his progenitors, is putting himself on the same plane with the lower animals, 
which, at least, usually recognize their parents and sometimes seem to have a vague 
conception of the relationship of grandparents. Moreover, the boast of the self-made 
man that he owes nothing to institutions nor to ancestors, is at least as conceited as 
the indirect bragging of the one who is constantly calling attention to the unearned 
advantages with which he has been endowed. It is no more than decent and court- 
eous that we should follow back from son to father the affection that has vanished 
from the living world, and that we should learn how much we owe to the virtues of 
our forebears and how we may best offset the tendency to their vices and weaknesses. 

The fiend who sows the seed of anarchy, of social jealousy, of sectarianism, of par- 
tisanship, of civil war, does not start a quarrel, he simply whispers to two men that 
they are different from each other, and he relies on the natural forces of envy and 
pride to bring about the germination and growth of the seed. The good angel who 
wishes to produce friendship, tolerance, social equality and patriotism, does not try 
to establish a mutual obligation. All that he needs to do is to lead the conversation 
of chance acquaintances so that they shall discover that their houses, though in 
different cities, have the same number, or that their grandfathers both came from 
Massachusetts and married sisters, The very triviality of this common link is what 
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gives it strength. If the two strangers 
had discovered that they lived next door to 
each other when at home, each would have 
edged away from the other in dread of an 
unpleasant familiarity; if their relation- 
ship, instead of having the amusing 
remoteness of a couple of generations, 
had been first cousinship, or if they had 
fourid themselves to be brothers-in-law 
once removed, each would have been 
apprehensive of a burdensome social re- 
sponsibility, or that the other would at- 
tempt to borrow money from him. 

No fad of the present day, not even the 
avowed tendency to unite different individ- 
uals into societies, can be more effective 
in bringing the American people into 
close sympathy, than genealogical study 
pursued in a liberal spirit. East and 
west, north and south, back and forth 
through all grades of society, runs an intri- 
cate network of relationships, too delicate 
to impede the free movement of anyone 
who wishes to change’ his position, too 
strong to be ignored when once we have 
learned to recognize it. It is a curious 
paradox that, while each successive gener- 
ation is, on the average, more numerous 
than its predecessor, the forebears of an 
individual increase geometrically by two 
—except for the intermarriage of relatives 
—as he traces the generations backward. 
Thus, the man who begins with recogniz- 
ing consanguinity only in a little circle 
of persons bearing his father’s and his 
mother’s surnames, becomes interested 
in four surnames as he knows his grand- 
parents, and in eight in the next genera- 
tion. Thus, if he carries his researches 
back a hundred years from his own birth, 
he will find that consanguinity now in- 
volves thirty or forty families. In sev- 
eral instances, a surname in America can 
be traced to only one source, a single 
immigrant and his wife; or, even more 
commonly, to a family of brothers who 
immigrated to America together. It may 
even be that old records will show the 
identity of names which are now quite 
different in spelling and pronunciation. 
This knowledge is sometimes slightly 
embarrassing, but the philosopher must 
admit that both odium and pride in rela- 
tionship become highly diluted in the 
courseof a few generations. Thus, theaver- 
age good citizen need neither be overbear- 
ing because his great-great-grandfather 
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was a general in the Continental army, 
nor because some contemporary of promi- 
nence has sprung from the same humble 
source as himself, nor, on the other hand, 
need hehide his head with shame 
because his presumptive sixty-fourth 
cousin has forged a check. The evolu- 
tionist is not more humble than the man 
who believes in the separate creation of 
each zoological genus—or species, if he is 
very orthodox—and sothe man who knows 
his ancestors and his remote relatives 
has no more reason to be cast down at the 
disgrace of one of the latter, than he 
whose ignorance of his own origin ena- 
bles him to say promptly, ‘‘Oh, no, that is 
not one of my family at all.”’ ‘ 

The pride of ancestry of an American 
can scarcely be of the snobbish kind. A: 
few names have descended from the 
heights of colonial and Revolutionary 
prestige, but, for the most part, the colonial 
rulers returned to their native countries, 
and, except in some of the Southern 
states, the names which were rendered 
conspicuous by the changes which pre- 
ceded and followed the Revolution were 
of those who sprang from the common 
people and whose descendants have re- 
turned to humble walks in life. The 
greatest names of early American history 
are now almost extinct. Under these cir- 
cumstances, perhaps the best cure of 
snobbishness that could be prescribed for 
any man or woman would be the thorough 
study of his or her own family history, in 
allits lines. Such a study will bring one 
back to sturdy English yeomen, to 
French refugees of noble principles but 
humble blood, to plain Dutch merchants 
and German and Swedish laborers, per- 
haps to men and women who bound 
themselves to domestic service in order 
to earn their passage across the Atlantic, 
at best to younger sons of the nobility 
crowded out of their ancestral nest by the 
stern law of primogeniture. 

In an old letter, I read a loving message 
from parents to daughter and son-in-law 
who had gone ‘‘ way out’’ into the West- 
ern forests (now the neighborhood of an 
eastern New York watering-place) to wrest 
a pioneer’s living from the hunting-ground 
of Indians not then thoroughly cowed by 
the advance of civilization. In spite of 
their richness in acres, this young couple 
were so poor that their parents could not 
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visit them on account of lack of pasturage 
for their horses and that a few pecks of 
apples or vegetables from their New Eng- 
land home were considered a rare treat. 
Pride in ancestry which endured the 
hardships of an ocean voyage of several 
weeks in a small sailing vessel; which 
built log cabins on the borders of the 
primeval forest; which turned the virgin 
sod with the clumsy plow of two centuries 
ago; which bled from the wounds of the 
stone weapons of the Indian ; which alter- 
nated between war and farming in the 
long struggle of the Revolution ; which 
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dressed in homespun and was ignorant of 
the luxuries of the present—such pride is 
not a dangerous thing to instill into the 
veins of an American citizen. It may 
make him despise the vulgarity of a cod- 
fish aristocracy founded on wealth ob- 
tained by means to which his own an- 
cestors could not stoop, but it makes him 
pity rather than hate that aristocracy. 
When the society leader, the struggling 
business or professional man, the per- 
spiring artisan, claim with pride the same 
origin, all are brought within the same 
sympathetic bonds, Not only are the 
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real Americans united, but they are forced 
to respect the honest and industrious late- 
comers who are imitating, so far as their 
present environment permits, the virtues 
of the immigrants of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The genealogist cannot long remain a 
mere compiler of family statistics. In 
following back the currents which have 
united in his own life, he tinds him- 
self traveling from one town to another of 
colonial America, he is brought into vital 
or accidental relation with many impor- 
tant events of American history. When 


he finds his own ancestor falling before 
British buliets in some battle of the Rev- 
olution, or an uncle of several degrees of 
‘‘greatness ’’ distinguishing himself in 
battle with the Indians, American chro- 
nology ceases to be the dry reading which 
he once thought it. Dotted through the 
desert of history, he finds oases where 
his own people encamped, where they did 
great deeds, or, at least, saw great deeds 
performed and lent the influence of their 
presence. ‘* Land where my fathers died, 
land of the pilgrims’ pride,’”’ means some- 
thing for the man who is acquainted with 
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his antestors which it can never mean for 
the man who does not know his own 
grandparents but has a vague idea that 
he is an American. 

One society, at least, has been formed for 
the purpose of general genealogical re- 
search in the United States. It is known 
as the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, and is undoubt- 
edly a popular institution, as it publishes 
an annual register. 

The passion for genealogizing, which 
is still a marked character of European 
aristocracies, can be directly traced to 
the influence of feudalism and the prin- 
ciples of hereditary privilege which that 
system so vigorously encouraged. It was 
not, however, until as late as the end of 
the fifteenth century that the vanguard 
of the great army of writers upon this 
subject began to appear. Finding as they 
did the gulf of separation between the 
noble and the base to be so great, it 
was but natural for them to jump to 
the conclusion that it had existed from 
the first; at all events, their knowledge 
and their ignorance combined supported 
them in this conjecture. As they forced 
their researches back through the cent- 
uries, they were met at a very early stage 
by an almost insurmountable barrier, 
consisting less of the paucity and inac- 
cessibility of family documents than of 
the almost total absence of family names, 
for prior to the middle of the eleventh 
century these were entirely unknown. For 
that matter, it was fully two hundred 
years later before surnames were generally 
in use. A genealogical authority states 
that there is only one class of cases in 
which it is possible to trace a pedigree 
beyond the eleventh century—those cases 
being families that had estabiished a 
fund for the deliverance of the souls of 
certain ancestors from purgatory. 

The history of the text-book, and even 
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of the large and elaborate treatise in 
many volumes, is like formal entertain- 
ment in a drawing-room. The history 
which the genealogist finds in old letters, 
wills and town and militia records is of 
the delightful nature of an informal ac- 
quaintance which permits one to come 
into the dining-room and library, almost 
unannounced. The genealogist starts 
with his surname, then he becomes inter- 
ested in the various maternal lines, later 
he includes the families with whom his 
own ancestors ‘‘ neighbored’’ and with 
whom they set out from the oldest estab- 
lished towns to settle new villages. The 
constantly recurring names in the lists of 
historical and genealogical treatises be- 
come familiar friends. Did not the writer 
look with especial’ interest upon the isl- 
and of trees from which the Indians stole 
out to the massacre of Deerfield, because 
some of his own friends are descended 
from the minister who has given us the 
best account of that memorable check on 
colonization? And does not every gene- 
alogical student learn ‘to be somewhat 
unselfish and to know men not only for 
what they are but for what ancestral fac- 
tors have made their lives possible? Ex- 
citing Indian raids with murdered babies 
and burning barns; the adventures of 
Tory spies, whom we now know to have 
been very respectable persons, except 
that they differed in politics from the ma- 
jority of our ancestors ; half-told, half- 
hinted romances; occasionally a spicy 
little scandal or quarrel; more often life 
histories of Christian fortitude and love 
and unselfishness which make us whole- 
somely ashamed of being discontented 
with the comforts which the least fortu- 
nate of us now enjoys—these are the his- 
toric lore that genealogy furnishes, be- 
sides stimulating our interest in the 
notable events of our early development 
into a nation. 
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By JOHN R. LARUS. 


GASTON DE ST. BRIS, gentleman 
» of France, and sometime lord of a 
manor in Picardy, long since passed away 
at the gaming-table—and what better end 
for broad acres when the race which held 
them is spent ?—write this, seated on a 
bench which might be Softer and by a 
table which might be smoother, where I 
lie a prisoner 
in the Chat- 
elet. 
Howcomies 
it that I, who 
am in touch, 
though not 
of rank, with 
the ruling 
party, and at 
La Rochelle 
even won a 
word fromthe 
lips of the 
king— whom 


God preserve 
—am thus 
entombed in 
these narrow 


walls? My 
faith! be- 
cause of a 
lie. And yet 
one which, 
though told 
by me, rests 
not heavily 
on my con- 
science, gen- 
tleman if I 
be. Nay, be- F 
cause [ama 
gentleman 
and man of [| 
honor, there- 
fore I lied. 
A paradox? but a logical one. I have 
been granted paper and ink in the hours 
which I have been here, I suppose, that 
I might be tempted to betray certain 
secrets which Richelieu would prize. 
Yet of any knowledge of thése secrets 
I am profoundly destitute. So I will 
pass the tedious moments in setting 
down, for my own amusement, how I 
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““T HAVE BEEN GRANTED PAPER AND INK.” 


came here and why I am thus jealously 
watched and tempted. 

It has not been a long time since I came 
to Paris and fixed my establishment in a 
certain little street not far from the church 
of St. Germain L’ Auxerrois, of bloody 
memory. I had no friends, but I had that 
which wins them, for I had not then 
parted with 
all my acres. 
AndI was not 
yet thirty 
and passably 
well-look- 
ing, besides 
that my cour- 
age would 
stand me in 
stead in any 
trial. Sol 
made my 
way. 

With both 
sexes. For 
if with the 
younger men 
I was popu- 
lar, being 
free-handed 
and ever 
ready for 
brawl or rev- 
el, to the hus- 
bands I fear 
that I was as 
a thing to 
be shunned. 
Yet in most 
cases inno- 
cently, that I 
swear! For 
I was never 
given to the 
persistent 
hunting of such fair game, taking rather 
that which was offered me than being 
beggar for aught. It may be that I am 
cold by nature, but sure it is that I have 
never yet seen woman I held as dear as 
I hold my horse or dog. 

Yet it is because of a woman that I am 
here. 

But let me get on with my tale, or the 
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ax may make a finish ere it is complete. 
Among the fairest dames of court, 
whither I sometimes went for policy 
rather than enjoyment, was Madame— 
ha! I was about to write the name. A 
pest on ink and paper! they lead to folly 
more surely than wine itself. Though 
this paper shall die before me, if such is 
to be my fate, I will not set down that 
secret: They might seize’ this ere it 
could be destroyed. 

So I will call her simply Madame. She 
was fair to see, with abundant golden 
hair, white skin flushed with pink where 
the warm blood rose to its bounds, and 
large, deep-blue eves which could look at 
one so trustfully, so innocently, that one 
felt-—but there! I have no words to de- 
scribe what they might have told to one 
who loved her, for in sooth I loved her 
not. Yet she was beautiful indeed. 

Her husband's rank was not so high as 
to give him the grande entrée, vet of 
height sufficient to bring him much to 
court. And with him came’ his wife ; 
whether of his wish or her own. will, I 
know not. But I think the latter. 


Thev lived—and live, for this is but of 
vesterday—in a chateau a good distance 
beyond the walls of Paris, to be reached 
only by along morning's ride on a will- 


ing steed. Yet they were seldom absent 
when I donned my gavest apparel and 
entered the palace. And gradually it be- 
came to me a custom to stroll to the side 
of the lady whenever it chanced that she 
was alone. 

With no design or purpose; simply 
because it pleased me to look upon her 
beauty, as one might look upon a noble 
picture. Had there been call to war or 
play—the two pursuits in which alone a 
man can find true pleasure—I should have 
left her without a thought. But doubtless 
I did not let this show, for I am ever 
courteous to women, holding their weak- 
ness a thing to be reverenced and guarded. 
And so it befell that at last—but two days 
since—she shot into my ear a whisper that 
gave me more surprise than pleasure. 

Even amid the gossip of the butterflies 
that hover around royalty, her name had 
been of proof, and I had deemed her virt- 
uous as fair. Therefore my surprise 
when, in the few words which women use 
when they speak most in earnest, she 
told me that on the following evening her 
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husband would be absent from the chateau, 
and that, if I were minded to accept her 
hospitality, I should be a welcome guest. 

What could I sav? As a man of honor, 
surely but one thing. That I would not 
fail the appointment, holding it as a thing 
most precious. Could I cast her courtesy 
back into her teeth ? 

And—well, let me speak truth—I wel- 
comed it as a pleasant thing enough, 
although I loved. her not. It was a com- 
pliment to my vanity, mixed with a dash 
of difficulty and danger to give it spice. 
For if monsieur the husband should re- 
turn too soon, there was like to be some 
pretty sword-play. And that suited me 
always. 

But I had raised her gauntlet whence 
she had thrown it, and might not, even 
when came cooler reflection, without dis- 
courtesy retreat. And so it happened 
that yesterday about noon I rode through 
the gates, having left word at my lodg- 
ings, lest something unforeseen might 
befall, that Imight not return for some 
days. Though, for the «matter of that, 
there were few to inquire or care, I being 
an heirless man, even if my absence 
should be forever. As now seems like 
enough. 

I rode gaily along, for the day was 
bright and my horse good, and though I 
spared him, I came too early to the inn 
where I would leave him, doing the re- 
maining league on foot, to escape undue 
observation. So I sat me down and 
called for a bottle of wine, and when it 
was brought me by the smug landlord, in 
mere idleness engaged the knave in con- 
versation. It was not prudent, perhaps, 
but it had good result, though in the end 
it brought me—here. 

‘*What,’’ I asked him, carelessly push- 
ing toward him the bottle as I spoke—it 
was of villainous quality, and my gener- 
osity was not greatly taxed by the proffer— 
‘cis the news in your village, my friend ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, monsieur,’’ he answered, 
with due respect for his reputation 
smacking his lips over the horrible con- 
coction, as he bowed to me; ‘ nothing to 
one who comes, as I judge monsieur has 
come. from Paris, where all news centers."’ 

‘: Keep vour judgments under lock and 
key, my friend,’’ I said somewhat sharp- 
lv, «lest they get you into trouble. Who 
has said anything of Paris ?’’ 
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“HE GAVE ME ANOTHER CURIOUS LOOK.” 

‘‘ Monsieur came by the Paris road,”’ 
he answered cringingly enough, «‘ but in 
truth his horse was wondrous fresh after 
so long a journey. And of course he may 
have followed that road, yet from other- 
where. But there is little to tell, save 


that the eyes of the cardinal are fastened 
on us here just now, seeking 

one whom he would be glad 

to find.”’ 


‘‘In sooth,’’ I said care- 
lessly, ‘the cardinal’s eves 
are wondrous keen, and there 
are few places which alto- 
gether escape their glance. 
But why on your village par- 
ticularly, my worthy host?” 

‘«‘ Because,”’ he returned, 
wiping his ample mouth upon 
his sleeve, ‘‘they say thata 
certain dangerous conspirator 
and Gascon, Antoine de Malot 
by name, is in this neighbor- 
hood, led by what I know 
not, and now seeks escape. 
But he is in the toils and they 
are closing around him, al- 
though I hear that his per- 
son is unknown, thus giving 
him some slight hope. If he 
should be iftdeéd near '’—and 
here he gavé mé another curi- 
otis look—«: I should counsel 
him fo ride fast and far to- 
night, for there is a tempting 
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reward offered, and the search is said to be 
close. But what dol know, I? This is 
but what I hear.”’ 

When the shades of evening began to 
fall, I paid my score and set out to where 
I knew, from carefully careless question- 
ing of the landlord, stood the chateau. 
As I parted from the man I thought he 
looked disappointed, as one who has ex- 
pected reward for service rendered. But 
I saw no reason for his carriage, and 
went my way unheeding. 

As I strolled on through the gathering 
darkness, in the road, which led through 
a wood pleasant with the rustle of leaves 
and fragrance of flowers—Dieu! how 
these fetters bite !—I saw before me the 
figure of a man, dressed in vile garb 
which bespoke the clown, trudging on- 
ward beneath a load of fagots. As I over- 
took and sought to pass him, the sticks 
brushed my shoulder somewhat rudely, 
as he did not make way, and with my 
hand I pushed him to one side with a 
quick movement akin to a light blow. 
In an instant he dashed his fardel to the 
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ground and sprang around, his eyes 
blazing with fury even in the dim light 
which remained, while his hand involun- 
tarily went to his side, as though to 
seek and draw a sword. He was ragged 
and unkempt, but the action betrayed 
him. 

‘« Monsieur,’’ I said, raising my hat as 
I spoke, «I regret exceedingly the vio- 
lence which I offered you, for which the 
darkness and your apparel may perhaps 
plead my excuse. If not, Iam ready to 
give you satisfaction, if we can find 
swords.”’ 

‘‘ Monsieur,’’ he answered, doffing his 
tattered cap with, I dare swear, a prouder 
grace than I my plumed covering, ‘‘ your 
generous apology must amply suffice. 
For a moment's thought teaches me that 
you could not know. Yet to receive a 
blow and not give death as its guerdon, 
is as little to my taste as my practice.”’ 

‘My faith!’’ I exclaimed gaily, for 
this promised an adventure much to my 
liking ; ‘‘ neither am I backward of cus- 
tom in giving such satisfaction as my 
sword’s point can furnish. But I fear 
that, if you will that we should meet in 
strife, it cannot be here or now, since you 
are not armed. But if you will honor me 
by coming at any time to seek me in 
Paris, monsieur, you need not fear disap- 
pointment."’ 

«T regret,’’ he returned, smiling grave- 
ly, ‘that even this will be impossible, so 
the apology must stand. Were I to enter 
Paris, I might meet death at less noble, 
even if more skillful hands.” 

‘If I am not wrong,’’ I said, as court- 
eously as I might, though the contrast 
between reality and seeming lay some- 
what ludicrously upon me, «I have the 
honor to speak with Monsieur de Malot, 
upon whose head the cardinal has set a 
price.’’ 

He bowed with perfect composure. 

‘‘Tam Antoine de Malot,’’ he answered, 
‘cand monsieur can earn that price and 
the favor of Richelieu, if he be so minded. 
For I am unarmed, and very weary.”’ 

** You have eveued matters between us, 
Monsieur de Malot,’’ I rejoined, « for if 
I mistook you for a clown, you have mis- 
taken me for one who could take unfair 
advantage. Let the one balance the 
other. And nowI would warn you that 
I have by chance heard that the chase is 
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hot upon your track, and that you are 
known to be in this neighborhood."’ 

«« Fortune has thus far befriended me,”’ 
he answered with a shrug, ‘‘and I can 
but trust that she will continue her favor.”’ 

‘Yet forgive me that I remind you,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ that fortuneis feminine, and there- 
fore of necessity inconstant.’’ 

‘I fear,’’ he observed, smiling, ‘that 
your experience with women has not been 
of the best.”’ 

‘««My faith !’’ I returned, raising my 
shoulders, ‘‘ with me as another. Women 
are women, and all is said."’ 

««And yet,’’ he answered, «‘ what will 
you say when I tell you that I am thus in 
jeopardy but to look upon the face of a 
woman ?’’ 

‘«It may well be,’’ I made reply, «for 
midsummer madness is not unknown to 
many. But I am not of those, I. My 
neck is too well worth to peril it for a 
woman.”’ 

For how was I to see what was to befall ? 

‘« Monsieur then,’’ he returned, +‘ has 
never known what it is to love?’’ 

‘IT have heard it spoken of,’’ I said 
with a light laugh, «but have always 
deemed it a toy for youths and maidens. 
Men should look to graver things to pass 
their hours.”’ 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed—and pardieu ! 
there was that in his eyes as he spoke 
which I had never before seen in those of 
man, nor am like to see again—‘‘if you 
had known my Marie, you had not spoken 
thus.”’ 

‘‘Is she then so fair?’’ I asked him. 

‘«Fair?’’ he answered. ‘One sees but 
with one’s own eyes, monsieur, and in 
mine she is the fairest lady that lives. 
Yet I know not if it would be so in the 
eyes of other men, for she once fell from 
her horse in a rocky place, and the scars 
remain. But the soul remains also.’’ 

‘«There are those,’’ I made answer, 
‘‘who hold, with the followers of Ma- 
hound, that women have not souls. Such 
is not your creed ?”’ 

“It is not,’’ he said quietly : «*do I not 
know my Marie?’”’ 

I had no more to say. For the man’s 
faith was pleasant, if it were but folly, 
and not to be shaken. Nor would one 
wish to shake it. 

‘««T trust,’’ I said, «that you have made 
sufficient plan of escape. For the arms 
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of the cardinal are long, and their fingers 
quick to grasp and not to be unloosed.”’ 

‘If I pass this night in freedom,’’ he 
replied, ‘I am safe, for I shall reach a 
spot whence I can win my way to Spain, 
having a secret way prepared, and there 
I shall change my name and disappear, 
for France can afford me asylum no 
longer. And if not, one can always die.’’ 

«One cang 
always die,’’ 
I returned, 
‘‘ yet itis pity 
for a brave 
milan to meet 
his fate at the 
hands of the 
executioner. 
Pah! it gives 
my mouth a 
taste as of 
biood tothink 
on it! May 
you have bet- 
ter fortune, 
monsieur. 
Could I fur- 
ther you, I 
would gladly 
do so, but in 
sooth I know 
not how that 
might be. So 
far as wish is 
of avail, it is 
vours.”’ 

+» And even 
that,’’ he an 
swered with 
grave smile 
as hereturned 
my salute, 
‘‘ismore than 
I could win 
fromany Iam 





described. And she was there to wel- 
come me, 

With words of love she received me and 
led me by devious ways, out of the track 
of servitors, as she told me, to a room 
bright with silver lamps and glowing 
with priceless tapestry, where stood a 
table laden with food and wine. With 
her own fair hands she removed my 
gauntletsand 
sword, and 
seated herself 
at my feet 
while she 
pressed me to 
eatand drink. 

I was noth- 
ing loath, for 
the walk had 
sharpened 
my appetite, 
and I marvel 
that she did 
not read in- 
difference to 
her charms in 
the manner 
in which I 
attacked the 
viands. But 
she seemed 
sthe more 
pleased as I 
proved my- 
self a trench- 
erman of the 
best, and 
talked on in 
a flow of 
sweet noth- 
ings, telling 
me of herlove 
s forme, of how 
} she had pined 
for this hour 
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know me for the man I am. Farewell, 
monsieur, and thanks for your courtesy.” 

And so we parted. 

I went on at a more rapid pace, for the 
night was fast drawing down, and the 
hour when I was expected was at hand. 
At last I saw the chateau looming against 
the stars, and stealthily approaching it 
as I had been directed by the red lips of 
Madame, I gained the little door she had 


to soul, untrammeled by outward ob- 
servance, of her hatred and contempt of 
her husband, whose cold jealousy was a 
thing abhorrent to her, it seeming as if 
he cared for his name rather than her love, 
and a thousand other empty things, in 
which women find their greatest delight. 

So sped in eating and prattle more 
than an hour, and I was beginning to 
think that it behooved me to deport my- 
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self more lover-like—for in sooth IT had 
as yet done little but nod or smile when 
these seemed called for by her words, 
twining around my finger a golden tress 
the while—when upon the great door be- 
low there fell a very thunder of knocks, 
clamorous and authoritative. 

‘« Oh, heaven !’’ Madame cried, the rose 
of her cheek transmuted by the alchemy 
, of fear into a lily, ‘‘ it is my husband, re- 
turned perhaps in suspicion. Oh, God, I 
am lost !”’ 

I said nothing. Indeed, what was there 
that could be said ? 

‘Follow me,’’ she whispered, every 
nerve intent upon what passed below ; 
‘« you must hide and try to escape unseen 
in the darkness. If he does not suspect, 
he will not search. If he does ! This 
way, this way ! Up those stairs quickly, 
if you love me !”’ 

Until now, whatever had been my 
faults, I had never fled or hidden from the 
face of living man. But here was no 


question of courage, but of concealment 

for a wonan’s sake. 

what I must do! 
But I caught up sword, hat and gaunt- 


Yet—how I loathed 


lets, and dashed up the stairs she had 
pcinted out. As I went, I could hear the 
murmur of voices in the hall below, but 
the words were covered by the distance. 

Arrived at the top of the flight, I paused 
to look around me. ‘There were doors not 
a few, but my ignorance could find no 
choice. Hastily opening the nearest, I 
entered the room. It was bare of furni- 
ture, save some old chairs long past 
service, and seemed unused of custom. I 
bolted the door, for hiding-place in the 
room there was none, and then there was 
nothing left to do but to abide the end. 

As I stood there, hat and gauntlets re- 
stored to their places and sword once 
more belted around me, I determined on 
my bearing if discovered. To the offended 
husband I would proffer my naked blade, 
to bury in my heartif he would promise 
silence of what he had learned. It was 
the only thing I could think of to do, and 
perhaps he would accept the offer. For so 
he could secure concealment of his shame, 
and also, though no ruffler, with the ra- 
pier I am of the first force. And this is a 
thing not to be hidden under a bushel in 
these days of brawl ard duel. 

I heard ascending steps and sounds of 
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search. They came nearer, nearer yet, 
and presently a hand was laid upon the 
door of the room in which I waited. Then 
came a demand for admittance, to which 
I made no reply, and then the lock was 
burst open, and five men, a lieutenant 
and four soldiers, entered with drawn 
swords, 

And at their entrance I saw, as by a 
flash of lightning, how the matter stood, 
and I also saw what I was to do. For 
thus, and thus only, might her name be 
saved from reproach. 

‘Who are you?”’ the lieutenant roughly 
asked. 

«You speak,’’ I answered airily, ‘as 
one having authority, and, therefore, not 
lightly to be denied. Hence, I answer. 
My name is Antoine de Malot, at your 
service.”’ 

«Then,"’ he exclaimed, with eager joy, 
somewhat savage in sound under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘ you are my prisoner.”’ 

‘The fact,’’ I rejoined, smilingly, 
‘«seems incontestable. Were I minded to 
discuss it with you, your numbers would 
outweigh my only argument, which 
would be this.’”” And I touched my 
sword. 

‘How did you come here?’ he de- 
manded. 

‘‘By yonder window,’’ I answered. 
‘You see that there is a great tree whose 
branches brush the sill. I am a fairly 
active man, and the thing was not diffi- 
cult. ButI regret it now, since it was 
useless trouble."’ 

It never occurred to him to doubt me. 
For the loyalty of the household was well 
known, and why should any man assume 
a name whose very sound bore with it a 
sentence of death, for which the warrant 
was already signed ? 

He nodded as if satisfied, and motioned 
to his men to disarm and bind me. Thev 
obeved, and I submitted in quiet. Though 
I had far rather died. 

‘‘One moment,”’ I said, as he prepared 
to descend : «-I should be beholden to 
your courtesy if you would allow me 
speech with the chatelaine ere we set out. 
In your presence, of course.”’ 

For I must warn her of the turn affairs 
had taken and how she might profit 
thereby, or all would be in vain. Even 
so, I dreaded lest among the servants, 
collected in the hall by the disturbance, 
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“A LIEUTENANT AND FOUR SOLDIERS ENTERED WITH DKAWN SWORDS,” 
~ 


should be some to whom my face was 
known. But in this, too, fortune stood 
my friend, and I passed their scrutiny 
unrecognized. 

The lieutenant looked at me in surprise, 
and then abruptly asked: + Towhatend ?”’ 

‘For mere courtesy,’ I answered, 
shrugging my shoulders. ‘I entered 
here without invitation, and, being a 
gentleman, would fain apologize. Itisa 
fancy, my lieutenant, and you need not 
grudge so much to one who is already 
dead.”’ 

He grumbled an assent, both to my re- 
quest and its conclusion, and led the way. 
In the hall he paused and directed one of 
the servants to summon his mistress. In 
a few moments she appearedand descended 
the stairway, her cheeks pale, her eyes 
bright with wonder and fear. 

‘‘Madame,’’ I said, raising my hand 
to check any words she might have ut- 





tered in her ignorance—though indeed I 
think that I need not have feared—+ I am 
deeply grieved to have heen to you the 
cause of alarm. But I have been a sorely 
hunted man, Antoine de Malot by name, 
a poor gentleman of Languedoc, at your 
service, and the hounds of Richelieu had 
run me well-nigh to the death. There 
tree to aroom in your 
chateau, and a hope of safety thereia. 
Therefore, in my extremity, I ventured to 
avail myself, though uninvited, of the 
hhospitalities of your house, and thus 
brought this fear upon you. And for 
this, since I go hence to my death, I pray 
your pardon,” 

‘God send you safe deliverance, Mon- 
sieur de Malot,’’ she answered, looking 
softly at me with just the right amount 
of innocent compassion in her deep-blue 
eves, ‘‘ for I think you are a very gallant 
gentleman.”’ 
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It was reward enough, was it not? Or 
had been, if only I had loved her. 

They led her away, and she looked 
steadily after me, whom she knew as 
condemned without hope of reprieve, for 
no one there was ignorant of the fate 
awaiting the man I claimed to be. Then 
they closed the massive door, and I saw 
her no more. 

So this thing which I had done had won 
its purpose, and all was well. Yet a sud- 
den bitterness arose in my heart, not that 
it should be accepted, but that it should 
be accepted so calmly. But this was 
folly. For she was a woman, and all was 
but as I would have chosen. 

We marched on, the lieutenant ever 
and anon giving vent to a loud chuckle, 
probably born of thoughts of promotion. 
Presently I spoke to him. 

‘‘ Your pardon, my lieutenant, if I am 
indiscreet,’’ I said, «‘ but I would like to 
know how you tracked me so surely. I 
had thought myself safe for a while.”’ 

‘«« The landlord of the inn there below,”’ 
he answered, in high good humor with 
himself and the world, ‘‘ sent to me, say- 
ing that a stranger had been there this 
evening and had left his horse, after 
making inquiries as to the road to the 
chateau. While I could not know that 
this was the man I sought, it was my 
duty to be on the alert, and I decided to 
make the search. Though even now I 
know not why you chose so dangerous 
a hiding-place.”’ 

‘‘ For that very reason,’’ I carelessly 
replied. «*I thought you were the less 
likely to suspect so strange a choice, and 
I could lie there until I could reclaim my 
steed and ride forth into the darkness. 
But I unfortunately underestimated your 
acuteness and your zeal.”’ 

He made me so grotesque a bow that, 
had it not been for the shame of my 
bonds, I might have laughed. And then 
we fell silent until we came to the village. 

They placed mein a carriage, bound as 
I was, and brought me on to Paris. 
Never had I thought to pass in such guise 
through the familiar streets. In the si- 
lence of the early morning they brought 
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me to this prison, and as the iron gates 
fell to behind me, I knew that they had 
shut out hope and life. 

And now what remains? I need not 
fear detection ; there will be no folly of 
trial, for the man whose name I bear has 
been condemned long time. My person 
is unknown here, as seems to be that of 
him whose sentence I shall suffer. There 
has been no identification, no question ; 
all is accepted as it seems. And this is 
but natural ; for who but a madman would 
thus voluntarily doom himself to shame- 
ful death? If Malot disappears, as he 
said, the truth will never out. All is as 
sure as though it had already been. This 
very day—perhaps this very hour—they 
will lead me hence to the scaffold. 

Unless she repents. A word from her 
to Richelieu, who is a man of gallantry 
as well as a gallant man, and I shall be 
as free as air. He will keep her secret— 
he has kept many of graver import—and 
no one will ever know, for he can crush 
even question with his mighty power. 

But will she do this? For then there 
will be one man, though it be but one, 
who will know her as she is. And to 
such as she, good repute with all men is 


as the breath of the nostrils, though it lie 


not in truth. With my death will perish 
the only danger to her fair fame, for she 
knows that I will be silent to the last. 
So much I know she learned from my last 
words and the deed giving them reason. 

Yet from them, too, she may deem that 
I love her, being thus willing to save her 
at so great acost. For what can such as 
she know of honor as a motive? And 
perhaps the image of that love may win 
from her, even though only because of 
vanity made satisfied, that which no 
other plea could gain. 

Well, I shall soon know. For, even as 
I write, I hear feet upon the stone stairs, 
the feet of those whe shall lead me forth 
to liberty or to the ax. Whichever bemy 
fate, let me try to meet it as beseems one 
who has done what in him lay to guard 
the fair fame of a woman who trusted 
him, even while she sent him, for the sake 
of that fame, toa shameful death. 
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By JOHN R. VAN WORMER 


“THE state of Georgia has a coast-line 

of about one hundred and twenty- 
cight miles, paralleled by achainof islands, 
on which the famous Sea Island cotton 


has been grown. Jekyl Island is a link 
in the chain. It lies off the port of Bruns- 
wick about eight miles, and has by rea- 
son of its peculiar geographical situation 
a climate which during November, De- 
cember, January, February and March is 
bracing and salubrious without being 
enervating. ‘here is sometimes the 
faintest nip of frost in the morning 


air, but the potent winter sun brightens 
and quickens everything and soon sets 
the blood coursing through the veins. 
In fact, Nature designed the spot for 
a sanitarium, and as such it has few 
equals and no superiors. Here one drifts 
out of doors as unconsciously as a Mo- 
hammedan turns toward Mecca when he 
prays. 

Pine, live-oak, cypress and magnolia 
constitute the principal forest growth ; the 
dwarf palmetto also abounds. On the 
southern end of the island the palmetto 
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undergrowth, innumerable  parasitical 
vines and the gigantic gnarled live-oaks, 
with their waving plumes of gray moss, 
make an attractive subtropical scene. 

In some parts of the island coquina 
(shellstone) may be cut in 
mined, as it was on Anastasia Islaud, op- 
posite St. Augustine, Florida, as far back 
as the early settlement of that country by 
the Spaniards. ‘Though the weather- 
stained and antiquated specimens of this 


blocks, or 
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erable tide- water well, still vielding 
up its sweet potion to the weary hunt- 
er or pedestrian. Good water may be 
obtained almost anywhere by driving an 
iron pipe about twenty feet into the 
ground and attaching a pump. 

One would find it difficult to discover 
anywhere in the world a more perfect 
beach than that on the easterly shores of 
the island. It is eleven miles long by 
from two to five hundred feet wide, de- 
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building material which remain are coaise 
in quality, they have successfully detied 
the attacks of the elements. ‘This rough 


species of * tabbv,"’ as it is locally desig 


nated, was the shellstone out of which 
were built in 1740, on the northwesterly 
bluff of the island, the brewery—the first 
erected in the state of Georgia—the store- 
and the ambitious mansion of 
Colonel Horton, General Oglethorpe’s 
friend, with its kitchens, outbuildings 
and servants’ quarters. The walls of the 
Horton mansion partly standing 
to-dav. This *imansion’’ is sometimes 
referred to as General Oglethorpe’s, but 
mistakenly. These buildings were burned 
in July, 1742, by the retreating Spaniards, 
who had been disastrously defeated by 
Oglethorpe and his brave comrades while 
trving tocapture the military works on St. 
Simon Island. 
house was probably located on or neat 
the same site, but it was built of logs and 
was in every way a primitive makeshift. 
Near the ruins of the brewery is the ven- 


house 


are 


The original Oglethorpe 


pending on the tide, which has a mean 
rise and fall of seven feet. ‘The surface 
of the beach is firm, smooth, clean and 
gracefully curved, and the wheels of a 
carriage or the human foot make but 
little more than an imprint on it. 

When Nature made Jekyl Island a 
sanitarium, she also created it a hunting- 
ground, ‘The aborigines used it as such, 
as have generations of those who have 
come after them. Even before General 
Oglethorpe occupied Jekyl in 1734, the 
island had shot over by Span- 
iards, Frenchmen and Englishmen, as 
well as Indians, then, 
no matter under whose jurisdiction it has 
been and whether peace or war has pre- 
vailed, it has been a magnet drawing 
sportsmen from all directions. In the 
intervals between work with gun, dog and 
lishing tackle, various speculations were 
indulged in by them as to what might be 
done with the island were its possibili- 
ties developed by competent management 
and the judicious expenditure of money. 


been 


and ever since 
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In 1885 the island was owned by Mr. 
John E. du Bignon, in the possession of 
whose family it had been for more than a 
hundred and thirty years. December 9, 
1885, Oliver kK. King, Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, William B. de Wolf and Newton 
S. Finnev, of the state of New York; 
Richard I. Ogden, of the state of Cali- 
fornia ; John E. du Bignon, Charles L. 
Schlatter, Jr., and Alfred J. Crovatt. of the 
state of Georgia, petitioned the Superior 
Court of Georgia for leavetoincorporate for 
twenty years as ** The Jekyl Island Club,”’ 
which petition was granted January 18, 
1886. The purposes of the incorporation 
were: To raise live stock, birds, game, 
fish and shell-fish, and to hunt, fish and 
vacht on and in the vicinity of Jekyl 
Island and in the waters adjacent thereto ; 
to maintain a race-course; to erect and 
maintain a hotel or hotels, clubhouses 
and such other buildings as may be neces- 
sary or desirable; to build, own and 
operate such tramways and railways as 
may be deemed to be necessary and de- 


sirable; to erect, maintain and operate 
telegraph and telephone lines, and to 
maintain communication by telephone 
and telegraph and by boats between 
Jeky1 Island and the mainland. 

The capital stock was to be sixty thou- 
sand dollars, divided into one hundred 
shares of the par value of six hundred 
dollars each. 

As soon as the stock was subscribed 
and paid for, Jekyl Island was purchased 
by the club from Mr. John E. du Bignon 
for one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The by-laws of the club provide 
for thirteen directors, the usual officers 
and an executive committee of five. The 
first officers were: Lloyd Aspinwall, presi- 
dent ; Henry E. Howland, vice-president; 
F. M. Ketchum, treasurer; R. L. Ogden, 
secretary. ‘Two adverse votes of directors 
prevent adimission to the club. Suspen- 
sion or expulsion may be brouglit about 
only by a two-thirds vote of the direc- 
tors. 

There is an entrance fee of one hun- 
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dred dollars, and the annual fees are 
limited to the same amount. 

Visitors may be introduced by members 
for any period not to exceed two weeks. 
Many of the philanthropically disposed 
members take advantage of this privilege 
to afford their ailing friends the benefits 
of this place of healing. 

The present officers are: Charles 
Lanier, of New York, president; N. Kk. 
Fairbanks, of Chicago, vice-president ; 
Frederick Baker, of New York, treasurer, 
and David H. 
King, Jr., of 
NewYork, sec- 
retary. Ernest 
E. Grobe isres- 
ident superin- 
tendent. The 
directors are: 
W. P. Ander- 
son, Frederick 
Baker, C. N. 
Bliss, John 
Claflin, N. K. 
Fairbanks, 
Charles La- 
nier, E. A. 
Hoffinan, M. 
kK. Jesup, D. 
H. King, Jr., 
Gordon Mce- 
nay; &; 
Maurice, H. 
B. Hyde, Wm. 
Rockefeller. 
The executive 
committee 
consists of 
Frederick Ba- 
ker,C.N. Bliss, 
H. B. Hyde, 
Charles [a- 
nier, D. H. 
King, Jr. Twenty of the eighty-seven 
embers have not visited the island, but 
thev are men of large affairs and have 
numerous engagements. The list shows 
that more than half the members are New 
Chicago also has a_ strong 
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Yorkers 
showing, 

Since the acquisition of the island by 
the club, in 1886, miracles have been per- 
formed through the expenditure of some- 
thing like half a million of dollars. An 
amount of leveling, clearing, landscape 
gardening, building, dock and _ bridge- 
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making, has gone on that commands one’s 
admiration and taxes the comprehension. 

The clubhouse, cottages and buildings 
of every description are models of their 
kind, and afford members and visitors 
every comfort and convenience which may 
be enjoyed at home or in the best modern 
hotels. ‘The clubhouse is a three-story 
brick structure, substantially built and 
having accommodation for seventy people. 
The bedrooms are large, well lighted and 
well ventilated, and each one is provided 
with a fireplace 
where wood is 
burned. The 
dining-room, 
which was en- 
larged last fall, 
has seats for 
one hundred 
and forty 
guests. The 
architectural 
and decorative 
features of the 
house are har- 
monious and 
pleasing, and 
the very at- 
mosphere of 
the place is 
homelike and 
sunny. Dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer of 1897 a 








of 
new church, 
and commodi- 
ous modern 
stables, have 
been built. 
At the land- 
ing on Jekyl 
Creek, one de- 
barks from 
the club steamboat at a well-built dock 
which terminates in a vista of trees. 
Opening out in wide prospect beyond 
The foreground, south, 
west and north, is one mass verd- 
ure, dotted with semi-tropical plants and 
flowers. Inthe background are several 
fine cottages; the Sans Souci apartment, 
just completed; the imposing clubhouse; 
the picturesque witidmill water tower, 
which from a depth of four hundred feet 
supplies unlimited quantities of pure and 
wholesome water; the tidy outbuildings, 
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is a fairy scene. 
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and the dense pine forest. ‘To the north, 
for the space of a quarter of a mile from 
the bank of the creek, are open ground, 
cultivated fields, quail meadows, with a 
scrub palmetto growth fringing the shore 
and marsh ; the gamekeeper’s house, the 
kennels, the pheasant pens, and, stretch- 
ing north and west, forest, vale and 
marsh, where quail, woodcock, pheasants, 
deer, wild hogs, marsh-hens, ducks, beach- 
snipe, coons and alligators are abundant 
and invite the prowess of the sportsmen. 
In the adjacent waters numerous varieties 
of fish are to be had for the catching. On 
the Georgia side of the island natural 
oysters are found in prodigal abundance, 
the flavor and quality of which are known 
to every epicure. In a pond, provided for 
the purpose, is an ample supply of the 
best obtainable terrapin, which consti- 


tute a feature of the club menu. An 
excellent herd of high-bred Holstein 
cows furnishes an adequate supply of 
milk. ‘Thestable is equipped with styl- 
ish saddle and driving horses and a vari- 
ety of appropriate vehicles. Many of the 
smart turn-outs of the members are also 
seen. Asamatter of course, the bicycle 
man musi be here, with all his parapher- 
nalia ; and he has no reason to complain 
of lack of patronage. Under such con- 
ditions as prevail, wheeling is a perpet- 
ual delight. 

Club regulations allow the shooting of 
only a limited number of quail, pheasant 
and deer, so each day's bag is recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose. Many of 
the ladies, wives of members and guests, 
are crack shots and may well be proud 
of their achievements afield. 
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Gamekeepers, guides, dogs, guns, fish- 
ing tackle, naphtha launches, sail-boats 
and every appliance that can in any way 
minister to the entertainment of the mem- 
bers or their guests are provided in abun- 
dance. And last, but not least, one may 


live every whit as well at the club table 


as he would at Delmonico's. 

Yhe Georgia Colony was founded by 
General Oglethorpe in 1733, and the first 
settlement was made about eighteen 
miles from the mouth of the Savannah 
River. A little later, the general fixed 
upon St. Simon Island as a proper place 
for another colony. But the general's 
explorations had enamored him, ac- 
customed as he was to English country 
life, with the wild scenery and isolated 
situation of Jekyl Island and this he 
selected as his private residence. On the 
northwestern end of the island, overlook- 
ing the creek and extensive marsh, he 
had built of logs a spacious + lodge in the 
wilderness." ‘The wodéds were cleared, 
crops were planted and cultivated, wells 
were dug, and every seasonable provision 
was made for the comfort and safety of the 
‘first gentleman of Georgia’’ and those 
who were dear to him. The charming 
and highly accomplished wife of General 
Oglethorpe beautified the grounds of the 
log mansion by importing from Savan- 
nah and having transplanted quantities 
of jessamine, which flourishes in its ap- 
pointed season to this very dav. The 
trustees of the Georgia Colony sent out 
Charles Wesley to be secretary to Gen- 


AND WINDMILL. 


eral and Governor Oglethorpe, and John 
Wesley, a brother, as a missionary to the 
Indians. Charles resided with the gov- 
ernor at Jekyl Island, and John was often 
there, though he returned to England in 
1737, and was succeeded by George W hite- 
field, the great preacher. 

The tact, energy and resourcefulness 
of Oglethorpe were equal to most de- 
mands. He did not win all his fights with 
the Spaniards, neither could anyone else, 
similarly situated, have done so, but he 
accomplished a great deal in the face of 
stubborn obstacles and innumerable dis- 
couragements. Moreover, though time 
demonstrated the inability of any man 
to realize the utopian expectations of the 
trustees of the Georgia Colony, he suc- 
ceeded in founding settlements which 
were the nucleus of an important state in 
the American Union. While always the 
uncompromising foe of Spanish rule in 
North America, Oglethorpe, by reason of 
upright dealing and infinite personal 
tact, acquired predominant influence over 
the powerful and warlike Indian tribes 
and made them effective allies in the val- 
iant efforts he put forth to carry out his am- 
bitious plans of settlement and conquest. 

Oglethorpe remained in Georgia about 
ten after which he returned to 
England. The charter was surrendered 
by the trustees in 1752, when the colony 
became a royal possession and thus re- 
mained until the war of the Revolution. 
Under the original Colonial government 
of Oglethorpe slavery was _ prohibited, 


vears, 
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but it was introduced under the royal 
regime. 

In 1734, Lady Oglethorpe, then at Jekyl 
Island, writes to her husband, who was 
at Savannah on public business : 


‘Since your departure, my dear hus- 
band, all the pigs have escaped into the 
dreadful wilderness about us, and we fear 
daily that they will be captured and eaten 
by the savages. The chief, Altamaha, 
and his band, are still upon the island, 
and yesterday he came and begged to- 
bacco and sugar, and also demanded of 
me our maid servant Elizabeth as his 
wife, much to her astonishment and ter- 
ror. He was dressed in all his barbaric 
finery, painted and bedaubed in as many 
colors as the coat of Joseph, and decorated 


with feathers, bear’s claws and _ bright 
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colored shells, as befitted a man equipped 
for female conquest. ‘The wretched pagan 
already has three wives, whom he treats 
worse than beasts of burden, and I think 
this somewhat influenced Elizabeth, as 
had he been unmarried, the prospect of 
being a queen, even of the wild and sav- 
age Tuscaroras, might have moved her. 
These Indians are soon to return north- 
ward, as the Choctaws claim the country 
hereabout, and the Tuscaroras, while 
boasting to fear nothing, yet love their 
own scalps to remain where the good 
God placed them.’ 


In 1734, Lady Oglethorpe wrote to Sir 
Theophiius Oglethorpe, the father of her 
husband, as follows : 

‘* Dear and honored parent : 
‘*T take my pen in hand to inform vou 
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that my dear husband and myself are 
well and I hope these few lines may find 
you in the enjoyment of the same great 
blessing. We are now established in our 
new home on Jekyl Island. ‘The mansion 
is built of pine logs, plastered with clay, 
and surrounded by a dense forest. 

‘* We have twice visited Charleston, the 
principal city of South Carolina, where 
we have been sumptuously entertained 
by the governor and principal citizens, 
whom we have invited to visit us in 
return. Recently we received word that 
our invitation would be accepted. 
Last Wednesday we were startled by a 
long blast from a conch shell, and on go- 
ing to the beach saw a large party ap- 
proaching in a flat boat, men, women, 
negroes, horses and dogs. ‘They were 
disembarked and at the house, 
where General Oglethorpe made them 
welcome with an abundance of rum made 
by the Puritans in that part of America 
called New England. They then told us 
not to overtax our hospitalities, they had 
brought with them an abundance of food 
and servants, and proposed to go at once 
to some suitable place upon the shore-and 
roast oysters. We out for a 
about a mile distant from our house. The 


soon 


set cove 


progress towards it was a striking and 


curious pageant. First, marched 
trumpeter, a stalwart negro, blowing a 
conch shell an] producing a dismal and 
incessant bla:-. ‘Then General 
thorpe on horseback, with myself behind 
himon a pillion, and a negro on a mule 
carrying my best hat in a box, lest it 
be destroyed by the trees and bushes. 
Then our family coach, with one wheel 
missing from an encounter with a stump, 
the axle being held up by a pole, and 
within, the family of Governor Pickens, 
his wife, sister and a niece, Miss Mercy 
Pickens. Then two open wagons with 
the other ladies the party. About 
these rode the gentlemen on horseback 
and mules, among them Mr. 
Moultrie, a gallant young man who is 
soon to wed Miss Merey, before named. 

‘Many of the gentlemen were very 
nearly overcome with the rum punch, 
although insisting that it was the roasted 
oysters which had made their legs un- 
steady, and this had nearly led Mr. Wes- 
ley into serious trouble with Mr. Moultrie, 
whose almost maudlin attentions to his 
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sweetheart, Miss Mercy, were constant 
and even annoying to her. 

‘As Mr. Wesley drank no punch, 
they insisted he should sing, and he 
conunenced one of his hymns which is a 
favorite with us: 

‘““* Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me?—— ’ 

‘«+ Hold!’ shouted Mr. Moultrie, ‘none 
of your damned presumption. Mercy is 
not reserved for you or any of your kind. 
She is mine, and mine alone.’ General 
Oglethorpe interfered and endeavored to 
explain, but Mr. Moultrie would listen to 
nothing, and proposed to give the secre- 
tary a drubbing on the spot. I succeeded 
in quieting him, and asked Mr. Wesley 
to substitute another hymn, whereupon 
he commenced : 

“*The day of jubilee has come, 
Return ye ransomed sinners home.’ 

«+ What!’ shouted my husband, ‘are 
you ordering away my guests on their 
very arrival? None of your foolishness.’ 
‘Sir,’ said Mr. Wesley, ‘I was not ad- 
dressing your guests. I do not consider 
them ransomed sinners.’ 

*©+ What do you mean ?’ said Governor 
Pickens, ‘go and drum your nonsense 
into the woolly head of the negroes.’ 

‘«The riot was presently at an end, 
Mr. Wesley returning to the house and 
forgotten after the gentlemen had slept 
off their potations.”’ 


During the civil war, Jekyl was some- 
times in the possession of the Federal 
forces, and again occupied by the Con- 
federates, who threw up ‘‘sand’’ batter- 
ies overlooking the creek. As the result 
of this condition, the fair possession of 
the Du Bignons was abandoned and 
given over to decay. 

When the island came into the posses- 
sion of its present owners, it was found 
necessary to wage a war of extermination 
on the wild horses, cattle and hogs which 
had multiplied so rapidly. Thewild horses 
and wild cattle were finally driven away 
or killed, a part of the horses having gone 
to Cumberland Island, where they now 
are. About a thousand hogs were hunted 
with specially trained dogs and killed, 
but their numbers were so great, and their 
retreats so inaccessible, that the effort in 
this direction was discontinued. 

















é /... best military minds were thor- 

oughly alarmed at the situation. 
hundred 
fourths of them the very pick of the 
armies of the world, constituted a serious 
menace to a citizen soldiery that, however 


Four thousand three- 


men, 


brave, could scarcely meet modern arms 
without such war machinery as would be at 
ast approximately efficacious. And this 
machinery did not exist within the borders 
f the United States. Given six months, 
the problem could be worked out with 
ease. But instead of six months, there 
but six days for preparation, or, 
with good luck, ten days. 

The fleet carrying the German army 
sail on the 18th. On the following 
General Miles reached ‘Tampa and 


were 


set 


day 
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began his disembarkation. Telegraphic 
messages from Montreal reported the con- 
centration of thirty thousand Canadian 
troops at that point, with volunteers 
arriving by everv train. 

Baron Jomini and all later volumes on 
the art of war might be searched in vain 
for a situation similar to this. It wasa 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Four 
hundred thousand men, equipped with 
enginery of destruction such as_ the 
world had not dreamed of even a quarter 
of acentury back, were about tosweep in 
an irresistible mass over a country amply 
able to protect itself if similar weapons 
its hands, but seemingly 


were once in 


powerless if compelled to oppose naked 
bodies to the endless stream of destruction 
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poured forth from the mouths of rapid- 
fire and repeating arms. 

Nevertheless no one despaired. All had 
confidence in the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of the American people. It was 
impossible to conjecture just what would 
happen to such a people, even when 
apparently driven to the wall. 

lhe cable reports from Europe on the 
evening of the 18th left no doubt what- 
ever as to the intentions of France and 
Germany. On the 26th, at latest, the 
German army would be in the St. Law- 
relice; once they were fairly landed on 
our soil, their organization would be 
bound to tell against hastily recruited 
American levies, the greater part without 
the slightest military training, and pro- 
vided with arms of the most inferior 
p.ttern. 

It was in the face of such dangers that 
the War Department determined to act 
without waiting for a formal declaration of 
hostilities. Several hundred private detect- 
ives were quickly distributed along the 
railway lines leading to Montreal with 
instructions to seize the telegraph offices 
General 


at acertain hour of the night. 
Greene received orders to put his New 
York troops, which had been brought 
up from Morristown and were now con- 
centrated near Poughkeepsie, on board 


trains gathered for just such a_pos- 
sibility, and move with all rapidity to- 
ward the Canadian border. At St. 
Johns he would be joined by Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Hampshire 
troops which would bring the total up 
to an efficiency of sixty thousand. 

A foree of Ohio and Pennsyivania 
troops was at the samé time directed to 
move on the Welland Canal and destroy 
the locks bevond possibility of repair ; 
another considerable force was to seize 
the Niagara bridge, and destroy it if 
serious danger threatened, while still a 
third, composed of the Oswego Naval 
Reserves, was to move by boat at night 
and blow up one or more locks on 
the St. Lawrence canals. With the water- 
ways which would permit access of 
armed vessels to the Great Lakes, closed, 
and the bridges at Niagara and Montreal 
destroyed, it might be possible to breathe 
for a moment and look around for the 
next move in a tactics of obstruction— 
meanwhile preventing any considerable 
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body of Canadian troops from obtaining 
such a foothold on American soil as 
would afford a crossing-place for an army. 

When General Greene with his advance- 
guard reached Plattsburg on Lake Cham- 
plain, he found there, anxiously awaiting 
his arrival, an intimate personal friend 
just out of Montreal. This gentleman 
brought information that two British 
steamers had that morning arrived at the 
wharf in Montreal laden with a hundred 
thousand rifles, five hundred repeating 
guns, gatlings and maxims, and eighty 
field-pieces. These arms, with suitable 
ammunition, would be loaded on the cars 
early on the following morning and car- 
ried to Saint Therese Junction, where the. 
headquarters of the Canadian army had 
been established —thirty-five thousand 
men being already in camp. 

In Montreal things seemed to be go- 
ing on as usual. But little change 
had yet taken place, it being the pol- 
icy of the imperial government to have 
the city retain its usual aspect. There 
was not even a guard at the bridge. 
By shortening trains and pushing for- 
ward at full speed it would be pos- 
sible to throw five thousand troops over 
the bridge before daylight, and, with even 
this small force securely across, to bring 
forward additional brigades in time to in- 
trench Mount Roval before the Canadian 
troops could be brought up from Saint 
Therese, and hold it against all comers. 

There was no time to communicate with 
Washington—even minutes were precious. 
The situation presented itself and must 
be taken advantage of, if at all, by instant 
action. Success would mean moral en- 
couragement of no slight importance at 
this juncture. But much more it would 
mean the acquisition of arms sufficient 
to equip an army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand, and what we needed above 
all things was arms and ammunition. 

The general in command required just 
fifteen minutes to reach a decision. ‘The 
report was brought to him that the tele- 
graph offices along the line were already 
in charge of his detectives. The order was 
issued to run trains at five-minute inter- 
vals and with full head of steam. Ten 
minutes later locomotives were puffing 
through the darkness, while the troops 
were handling cartridge-boxes and mak- 
ing preparation for battle. 
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The head of the bridge was reached be- 
fore the movement was discovered by the 
Canadians. The operator at the end of 
the bridge had been reinforced by railway 
employees, and the two detectives to 
whom had been confided the task of capt- 
uring the instruments had been killed. 
But as they were supposed to have been 
tramps, no special importance was at- 
tached to the attempt. 

The first train was composed of sleep- 
ers; but the operator noticed the sus- 
picious appearances, and before the train 
could reach the middle of the bridge an 
alarm was being sounded in. Montreal. 
It was, however, too late. Sharpshooters 
were quickly thrown out ; expert railroad 
men, brought along for that purpose, 
switched the trains safely. ‘Two brigades 
marched out to take possession of Mount 
Roval, and others began the work of 
loading and shipping the newly arrived 
arms. 

The officer in command of the Canadian 
forces had been sleeping at the Windsor 
Hotel in the city and valuable hours were 
lost in rejoining his troops, so that it was 
nine o'clock before the order to advance 
was given. By this time fifteen thousand 
United States troops were throwing up 
intrenchments on the heights of Mount 
Royal and ten thousand more were scat- 
tered above and below to guard the 
bridge from destruction. When the at- 
tempt to capture Mount Royal by storm 
was finally made, it was disastrously re- 
pulsed. By noon the superiority in num- 
bers of the United States forces being fully 
evident, a retreat of the Canadian troops 
was begun—not, however, until more than 
eight thousand prisoners had been capt- 
ured. 

Again the excitement throughout the 
United States arose to the extremest fever- 
heat. From despondency, the mind of 
the multitude rose to the strongest confi- 
dence. The fears of yesterday were for- 
gotten in the victory of to-day. Recruits 
poured in and were hurried forward. Be- 
fore night the captured arms were at 
Rouse’s Point, being distributed to arriv- 
ing regiments. 

On the morning of the 21st the rolling 
stock containing the advance-guard of 
General Miles’ Cuban army reached Platts- 
burg, and a council of war was called, to 
determine whether to await in Canada 





the arrival of the German army, or to 
retire to the United States territory and 
make the campaign for the present a 
purely defensive one. ‘There would be 
four or five days before the first troop- 
ship would reach the St. Lawrence, 
and in that time Canada might be 
swept from one end to the other. 

The plan finally decided upon projected 
an army of eighty thousand men to Ottawa 
and thence upon Toronto; another force 
of seventy thousand men crossing at 
Niagara, to sweep the north shore of 
Lake Erie and put all Canadian cilies 
under tribute. As the hour for the ar- 
rival of the German army approached, 
the United States forces should return to 
their own territory and fight the decisive 
battle of the war at some place near the 
frontier line. 

Heavy guns were forwarded to a point 
opposite Quebec. Here the St. Lawrence 
narrows, so that it is easily conmmanded 
by guns of even moderate range, and the 
landing would in this way be forced to a 
point lower down the river. A sufficient 
force had, meanwhile, gone to Quebec, 
via Three Rivers, and captured the city 
itself from the rear, the guns in place be- 
ing hastily dismounted and carried across 
the river for use in the fortifications there 
being erected. A few tons of dynamite, 
subsequently, completely leveled the for- 
tifications themselves. 

England had calculated on the slowness 
which characterizes all important move- 
ments under a republican form of govern- 
ment. Her statesmen had believed 
that the action preceding a declaration 
of war would mean a long discussion in 
the Senate and House. There would be 
the fellows who were too shallow to under- 
stand, who would persist in talking; and 
there would be the stock interests which 
did understand which would have their 
own selfish purposes in a policy of delay. 

The Emperor William, knowing well 
the power of his splendidly organized 
army, was cocksure of its ability to over- 
run a continent, if opposed by undrilled 
levies with nothing but old-fashioned 
arms in their hands. Both William and 
Salisbury counted upon having the north- 
ern border of the United States in their 
hands before the decisive action should be 
taken. Then they could move so rapidly 
that the great cities would be in their 
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hands in a few days, and the government 
would be forced, by the comniercial inter- 
ests at stake, to sue for peace. 

The excitement in England and Ger- 
many over the news of the capture of 
Montreal and the arms destined for the 
Canadian army, was even more intense 
than that in the cities of the United 
States. Both countries awoke suddenly 
to a full realization of just what had 
been intended by their own govern- 
ments, and to the jeopardy which had 
suddenly arisen through the unexpected 
action of General Greene. ‘There was 
loud talk in London and Berlin of an un- 
called-for invasion of a peaceful country 
and of the outrage against international 
law. But there was none so ignorant as 
to be hoodwinked on either side of the 
water ; and all recognized that England 
had simply been caught and her game 
anticipated. 

The emperor issued orders to prepare 
a second force of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and England ordered the 
embarkation of a first fleet of one hundred 
thousand men, with another one hundred 
thousand to follow as*soon as they could 
At the same 


be raised and equipped. 
time, one hundred thousand Spaniards 
were being hurried for embarkation at 
Barcelona and Cadiz. Montreal was taken 


possession of on the 21st. On the fol- 
lowing day, the turmoil in France rose 
to an extraordinary pitch. It became 
evident that there was a spirit abroad 
which the political leaders had not the 
power to control, and that France would 
be forced into a war with Germany. 

In Germany itself, there were threat- 
ening signs of internal troubles. The 
Socialists, who were opposed to the war 
spirit, were outspoken in their denuncia- 
tions of a conflict with the American re- 
public. Many leaders, including Herr 
Bebel and Herr Liebknecht, were arrested 
at midnight and thrown into prison. 
There was no longer public criticism, but 
there was an ominous undercurrent of dis- 
approval which grew in intensity from 
that hour. 

The last cable news received from Eu- 
rope was to the effect that Russia was 
concentrating two armies of half a million 
meneach. Then the Atlantic cables were 
cut, and European affairs suddenly became 
ablank ; while Europe held its breath and 
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waited for reports by steamer from the 
Allied Armies of Invasion. After the 
war was over it was learned that a syndi- 
cate of stock speculators had sent out a 
steamer and tapped one of the cables, 
and cleared more than five millions 
of dollars by furnishing information to 
the British government and by orders 
placed with their English correspondents. 

It is dificult to guess what would have 
been the course of events, had not the 
fates placed the opportunity for decisive 
action in the hands of a brilliant young 
West Pointer. Now, the whole situation 
had changed ina night. The same bold 
stroke which had destroyed an army 
having a possibility of taking the field 
within the week one hundred and fifty 
thousand strong, thoroughly armed and 
capable of being quickly drilled, had also 
given guns for one hundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers to a nation which had 
its millions of spare men. 

In other words, from four hundred 
thousand must be subtracted at least 
one hundred thousand, supposing the 
Canadians able to rally and equip fifty 
thousand men after the arrival of their 
fleet; while to a possible army of two 
hundred thousand could be added one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The result 
would be but three hundred thousand 
instead of four hundred thousand of the 
enemy, to be met with a possible fighting 
force of one hundred and fifty thousand 
back from the Cuban campaign ; sixty 
thousand gathered and equipped from 
Eastern and New England states, and 
one hundred and fifty thousand from 
Southern and Western states, to whom 
the English rifles and field-guns had been 
turned over, making a total effective 
force of three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. 

Still, formidable as this might seem nu- 
merically, it represented no such aggrega- 
tion of strength as would the German and 
English forces of even less numbers. In 
great part hastily gathered, crudely or- 
ganized, officers and men alike unfamiliar 
with duties, staff work undetermined by 
practice, major-generals of division 
strangers to their brigade commanders, 
the latter scarcely knowing their colonels 
by sight, the regimental officers jarring 
and discordant—the congregated mass had 
little of the confidence and precision char- 
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acteristic of the tried military force. The 
higher officers, new to their work, were 
hesitating and doubtful. ‘They lacked 
that confidence in themselves which 
comes of successful performance. 

Men and officers recognized these dis- 
advantages and tried to make the best of 
the situation. They worked with a will. 
There was no idleness in camp. Every 
nan was engaged in learning something 
when off as well as when on duty. On 
the morning of the 26th the news came 
by telegram from the advanced posts, 
that the fleet was in the lower St. Law- 
rence. 

Work had been so rapidly pushed on 
the defenses opposite Quebec, that more 
than sixty modern rifles of large caliber 
and one hundred guns of ancient make 
were in position. There was no high 
embankment for protection, as in the 
olden day, and no concrete masonry, as in 
modern practice, but instead there were 
long, sandy embankments stretching out 
at so slight an angle that the eve almost 
failed to detect where they rejoined the 
natural slopes. With modern weapons 


behind, the approaches should purposely 


be made inviting— it was desirable to 
make it easy and tempting for the enemy 
to advance to the closest range. 

Eight milesaway, on anelevation which, 
though not high, was particularly advan- 
tageousin its command over the surround- 
ing country, was the main army under 
General Miles. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men toiling for a week had fortified 
the entire position. Deep in the sand, 
bomb-proofs had been dug sufficient to 
shelter all, except the artillery. Not a 
gun need be fired except from cover. Not 
an infantry soldier need appear until the 
enemy should be within fair rifle shot 

On the morning of the 26th, one hundred 
and fiftv dynamite field-guns arrived in 
cap and were placed in deep pits hehind 
the embankments, the ammunition being 
stored in the lowest bomb-proofs. These 
guns were manufactured out of light mer 
chant brass. They consisted of three 
tubes: mounted on a carriage. The right- 
hand tube received through a breech 
block a four-pound charge of black pow- 
der. The center tube through another 
breech block received the shell containing 
fifteen pounds of dynamite. The black 
powder charge upon being fired com- 
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pressed the air in the right-hand tube and 
through a connecting cross-tube to the 
farthest end of the left-hand tube, thence 
downward until through a connection 
the compressed air entered behind the 
dynamite cartridge and drove it out 
through the center tube. As these guns 
could be easily manufactured, and as the 
work on them had been pushed through 
every hour of the twenty-four, the first 
delivery was now ready at this most crit- 
ical period. One or two of them had been 
tested by the Cuban insurgents, but dyna- 
mite was now to receive its first trial in 
actual warfare. 

A council of war had decided upon a 
strictly defensive campaign—at least for 
the present. The issues at stake were too 
great to permit of taking an iota of risk 
which might be averted. The fort opposite 
Quebec should prevent the fleet coming 
beyond that point. The landing of the 
army should not be interfered with. The 
idea of weakness would be encouraged 
in this way. General Miles determined 
that he would meet his enemy with ade- 
quate protection of earthworks in his fa- 
vor. The fortifications guarded all exist- 
ing railway connections and it was not 
likely that the German commander would 
dare any flank movement by which he 
would leave a threatening army in his rear. 
Miles rightly argued that the German 
army would regard time as the essence 
of the situation and attack with the least 
possible delay ; but that too much could 
not be done to convey the impression of 
insufficient preparation, and unwilling- 
ness to fight, upon the part of the United 
States troops. 

A fortified camp behind which four 
hundred thousand men could stand in 
battle array, presented a new phase in mili- 
tary history. Modern arms remained to 
be tried in the open field. It seemed prob- 
able that their destructive powers would 
be so great as to leave nothing alive that 
could not get under cover. If the German 
army could be induced to advance to at- 
tack, while the American troops were be- 
hind their earthworks, the advantage 
would be so great as to leave no doubt 
regarding the result. 

In dealing with the problem, Miles 
could count with considerable security : 
first, on the arrogance of thoroughly 
disciplined troops toward what they must 
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regard as raw levies ; second, on the ne- 
cessity which the Germans would feel 
under to hasten a decisive conflict inas- 
much as, while their own army was al- 
ready complete, the United States forces 
were presumably in the rawest condition 
and each day would add both to their num- 
bers and to their efficiency ; third, on the 
fact that all the commanding officers of the 
German army had gained their experi- 
ence and distinction in maneuvering troops 
in the open field, and fourth, on the over- 
weening self-confidence in their own pow- 
ers which had been growing character- 
istic of German militarism ever since the 
days of Sedan. 

When the allied fleet had sailed from 
Europe, they knew only of the dispatch 


anchor twenty miles below and begin the 
work of disembarkation. When it was 
discovered that no enemy was in the 
neighborhood to oppose a landing, the 
battle-ships moved up the St. Lawrence 
and anchored for the night eight miles 
below the batteries, feeling entire safety 
in their position from even long-range 
guns, and desiring to begin the work of 
silencing the American guns at as early 
an hour as possible on the following 
morning. 

During the week the American en- 
gineers had been busy in platting every 
foot of the St. Lawrence within twelve 
miles of their batteries. ‘They had so 
marked and numbered trees and rocks 
along the banks, that it would be an easy 
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by President McKinley of all available 
forces to the island of Cuba. It seemed 
hardly credible that five-sixths of this 
army was back and now massed in their 
front. Care had been taken to confuse 
the public mind regarding the return of 
Miles’ command, and it was generally 
believed, even by the public press, that 
its larger half was still at Havana, where- 
as not more than thirty thousand out of 
one hundred and forty-five thousand had 
been left behind. 

The English admiral had evidently 
been well posted regarding the situation 
at Point Levis, for the transports were to 








matter for an oflicer to find the exact line 
and intersecting line upon which each 
ship of the enemy might be passing. As 
soon as the English ships came to anchor, 
the engineer officers stationedon the banks 
were able to mark each position, and each 
probable position on an ebb tide. Re- 
ceiving this information by the mili- 
ary telephone which had been erected for 
that purpose, the engineers at the batteries 
were able to plat the exact position of each 
ship and calculate distance and trajectory 
with very great accuracy. ‘The seventeen 
large guns that were supposed to have the 
necessary range were accordingly trained 
with the utmost precision, and it was ar- 
ranged that at a given hour they 
should be discharged in succession, the 
efficers along the telephone line immedi- 
ately reporting the result of each shot. 
Having met with no opposition up to 
this point, the English officers, after the 
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manner of human nature, had grown 
nearly certain that they were not to en- 
counter anything serious on the St. Law- 
rence; and plans were under discussion as 
to an attack on Boston which would be 
made as soon as the Americans were 
driven from the border. The crews had 
gone early to their hammocks to obtain 
the strength for the ordeal of to-morrow, 
when they confidently relied upon the 
easy silencing of the American batteries. 

Midnight came and all was tranquil— 
one o’clock—two o'clock—four bells was 
sounding first from one ship, then another, 
then two together, then all in one great 
chime, when suddenly there came 
through the air a great s-w-i-s-h, and 
down through the armored promenade of 
a battle-ship tore a ten-inch shell, explod- 
ing at the same instant between-decks 
and maiming and killing everything 
within the bulkheads. Three seconds 
later another shell passed harmlessly by 
into the water a hundred yards from the 
nearest battle-ship. The next struck fair 
in the angle where a turret met the deck, 
and exploding, did little harm other than 
to disarrange the turning gear; other 


shots, again, were seen to fall half a mile 
short of their intended destination. 
Officers and men were quickly at their 


posts : but where was theirenemy? The 
information received from Canadian 
sources left the admiral little doubt that 
he had carelessly anchored within range 
of batteries safely earthworked eight 
miles away. It would be well-nigh im- 
possible to elevate his guns todo effective 
work at such a distance, even if the tar- 
get were in view. But no batteries were in 
sight, and there was nothing todo but hoist 
anchor and move quickly down the stream. 

Before this could be accomplished, one 
battle-ship had been struck four times 
and so badly injured that she would re- 
quire docking. A cruiser lying half a 
mile below the battle-ships had been 
struck by a ten-inch shell and her maga- 
zine exploded. The loss of life had gone 
into the hundreds, and the money damage 
above the million mark. There had been 
no course open but to beat a. inglorious 
retreat, and this at the hanas of an enemy 
so far away that the shots might as well 
have been fired from Mars, so invisible 
were 
concealed was the location of the guns. 


the gunners and so absolutely - 
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The question of what the modern high- 
power gun could accomplish had been 
settled. However uncertain and wasteful 
in their action the great guns of a moving 
and rolling ship might be when fired 
at long distances, the problem was quite 
a different one when the guns had firm 
foundations and the ranges were exactly 
known. 

Had both land and naval forces been 
under the same command, it is prob- 
able that after this experience the battle- 
ships would have been content to let the 
Emperor William's forces flank and capt- 
ure the batteries which had done the 
injury. But the Englishmen were not 
pleased at being compelled to drop down 
out of danger, and doubtless pique had 
much to do with the order that on the 
morrow the armored ships should move 
rapidly up the river into close range and 
silence the enemy’s heavy guns. 

Just as the sunlight began to climb 
down the purple hills, dispelling shadows 
and giving promise of a glorious winter 
day, the anchors were raised and the 
first battle-ship began to move. Sailors 
and marines were already at quarters, 
having been too excited to go back to 
their hammocks after the fierce interrup- 
tion of their night. All knew that the day 
was to bean eventful one. For the first 
time the actual strength of the modern 
ironclad was to receive the fullest test ; 
but the English sailor never doubted the 
result. He had so often estimated the 
thickness of his turrets and the almost 
limitless power of his guns, that in his 
mind they had become, the one irresist- 
ible, and the other invulnerable. 

The admiral expected that the attack 
would be renewed at about the same 
point as on the night previous. But the 
first ships arrived at the eight-mile line, 
and then at the seven, six and five, with- 
out asign of the enemy. The fact was 
that the American engineers understood 
perfectly well the difference between a 
stationary and a rapidly moving target. 
Their guns were trained on a point in the 
channel within full view of the gunners 
and but four miles from the forts. If the 
English chose to advance thus far, they 
would not be molested until this imagin- 
ary dead line shottId be reached. 

The history of this great battle between 
land and floating batteries is too well 
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known to bear repetition here. It was 
the turning-point in naval development 
and settled many questions over which 
engineers had been for a long time disput- 
ing. At the moment the battle-ships 
crossed the four-mile line the damage be- 
gan, and before they had arrived at the 
torpedo line, which was three miles be- 
low the forts, there had been great injury 
to ships and an equally great loss of life. 
The shells from the battle-ships buried 
themselves in the long glacis or sang 
harmlessly overhead. 

Not more than forty per cent. of the guns 
on the fort had been dismounted or injured, 
while the havoc in the fleet was almost 
complete. Four battle-ships had gone to 
the bottom. Upon others, turrets were 
out of order and guns dismounted, ap- 
paratus for moving guns and animunition 
was broken and whole sections were filled 
with dead and dying. The mortality be- 
hind these heavy armaments had been so 
terrific as to be almost inconceivable to 
those who -had counted on safety behind 
iron walls. 

It was at this moment of disaster to the 

fleet that a German division debouched 
from the woods and advanced at a run 
across the open country. The main po- 
sition of General Miles was eight miles 
away, and the infantry supports were in- 
sufficient. The batteries had been trained 
for another purpose. The result was that 
within a few minutes the earthworks were 
in possession of the Germans. Capt- 
ured guns were burst with dynamite, and 
in a brief time the entire battery was a 
wreck and the German troops were falling 
back on their main position. The St. 
Lawrence was open—but open to a fleet 
which was battered and injured almost 
beyond repair and fit only for the dry- 
dock. 
_ The failure of the Americans properly to 
support their batteries was again es- 
teemed a sign of weakness. The sharp 
action which had resulted in the capture 
of the fort had added enormously to the 
confidence of the Germans. The work of 
disembarkation was hurried forward, and 
the plan of battle for the following day 
arranged. 

But when the morrow came, unexpected 
difficulties delayed operations. The larger 
guns were brought to land slowly and 
with much difficulty, and fifty thousand 


men were still on board the transports 
when nightfall came. ‘The entire army 
was moved into the positions which it was 
to assume in battle, and there encamped. 

Parties of skirmishers had advanced 
close to the American works during the 
day; but there was nothing to be seen, 
nothing to fire at. Not even asentry was 
visible. Not a gun showed its muzzle 
above the long, sloping glacis. The wood 
smoke rising above the camp-fires behind 
the embankments, alone gave the idea 
that the works were occupied. 

Reconnoitering parties were permitted 
to come and go at will. The sharp- 
shooting and sallying parties, the efforts 
to prevent the fortifications from being 
sketched, the spitefulness of oldtime mili- 
tary operations, were all lacking. That 
was little war. This was the new warfare 
commensurate in dignity with the vast- 
ness of the armies and the science of the 
game. A gloomy silence hung over the 
long miles of intrenchments and there 
was no way for the Germans to estimate 
the force of the enemy except by the im- 
mense area covered by his earthworks. 

Two balloons had been sent up during 
the afternoon from the German camp and 
been gradually advanced by ropes se- 
curely held by infantry soldiers. When 
they were about four miles from the Amer- 
ican position, and perhaps half a mile in 
the air, a lucky shot from a modern mor- 
tar pierced the bag of one of the balloons 
and let the apparatus fall to the ground. 
The other balloon was quickly hauled out 
of range. The observations made were 
not of material value. 

The night preceding the 28th was one 
of intensest anxiety throughout the 
United States. All recognized the 
strength which thorough organization, 
complete equipment and long experience 
in every kind of military maneuvering 
must give the Germans. A quarter of a 
million of men under such perfect disci- 
pline seemed, even to the most hopeful 
minds, a force which must be almost irre- 
sistible. There were also some sixty thou- 
sand Canadians, English marines and 
sailors. ‘The whole was something be- 
fore which almost any number of newly 
recruited troops might be forced to re- 
treat. 

There was, indeed, grave reason for anx- 
iety, because if Miles’ army should be 
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driven from its intrenchments, the pur- 
suit would be so rapid as to leave in 
doubt where a rallying-place might be 
found. Add to this doubt the personal 
fear of hundreds of thousands of families, 
whose sons, brothers and husbands were 
to take part in the battle the following 
day, and the gloc:. which overspread 
the entire nation may in a measure be 
comprehended. 

The troops themselves lay down peace- 
fully in their intrenchments, fully aware 
that to-morrow meant to do or die. They 
did not feel any great confidence in their 
organization. They knew their own woe- 
ful lack in all military ways; but they 
knew also that their comrades were men 
of determination. No panic was likely 
to seize upon them, but each man would 
stand at his post doing his best duty 
through direst extremity. 

All night long additional men had been 
hurrying forward. As they arrived on 
their trains, they were met by orderlies 
and directed to the places provided for 
them in the trenches. There was no play- 
ing of brass bands, no rattling drum 
corps. The day seemed to have gone by 
for fuss and fury. The new war was to 
be conducted in silence until the final mo- 
ment came when brain and mechanical 
device should produce the supreme dia- 
pason of sound. 

The German troops were early astir 
with breakfast fires burning brightly ; 
but no reveille guns awakened the Amer- 
icans. The men were encouraged to sleep 
to the latest. Special care ha@ been 
taken to provide an extra breakfast of 
good beefsteak and hot coffee, and there 
was no hurry over the morning meal. 
Men sat around asif at a picnic. There 
were to be no morning inspections, no 


- unnecessary tasks that could exhaust. 


Both light and heavy artillery, as well as 
gatling and dynamite guns, were being 
held under cover in a second inside line 
of deep trenches which connected by easy 
grades with the parapets behind which 
they were to be used when the hour came. 

It was ten o’clock before the peaceful 
quiet was disturbed. Shortly after ten 
there arose on the still morning air the 
faint strains of distant martial music. 
Then other strains from other quarters, 
and still others until the whole universe 
seemed to be attuned to harmony. It 


was the irony of war, and meant that the 
German regiments were advancing in line 
of battle. 

Still the American troops sat around 
their camp-fires and listened. Strange 
inconsistency of human nature! Proba- 
bly no man in the entire camp failed to 
enjoy this beautiful death music, which 
grew constantly more distinct. At eleven 
o'clock, long trains marked « A., T. & S. 
Fé” arrived, and twenty thousand Mexi- 
can troops under the command of Presi- 
dent Diaz himself were marched to places 
on the line of intrenchments. Mexico 
was giving in her adhesion to the Monroe 
doctrine. For the first time, the Ameri- 
can ranks were permitted to cheer. 

Then came a silence which was not so 
easy to bear. There was expectation that 
each moment would bring with it the 
roar of guns, but noon came, and then 
one o'clock, and yet there was calm. 
Away off on distant hills troops could be 
seen still marching and forming, and 
batteries being placed im position. 

It was exactly two o'clock when the 
whole horizon seemed to blaze and with 
a grand crash the air to fill with 
shells. Within the fortifications there 
was a scampering for the bomb-proofs 
which had been sunk some thirty feet be- 
neath the glacis. A few officers remained 
on duty searching the surrounding coun- 
try through their field telescopes. The 
German batteries were a full three miles 
away and the damage which they were 
effecting to the fortifications did not seem 
to be great. But the shower of shells 
continued to fall uninterruptedly and the 
only safety was in the deep burrows. 
It was known after the battle that the 
Germans had more than five hundred 
guns, big and little, in this action. 

The failure of the Americans to reply to 
their cannonade, seemed to puzzle the 
commander-in-chief of the German forces. 
For more than two hours the German bat- 
teries were served with steadiness. Yet the 
silence in the American camp remained 
unbroken. Then the fire slackened, and 
light batteries began to limber up and 
move to the front. Presently the larger 
guns ceased firing and long miles of 
glistening gun barrels, with still other 
rows in supporting parallels, began a 
closing-in movement upon the fortifica- 
tions. 
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Within the forts men began to pour up 
from their subterranean cells. The heavy 
guns were drawn up by hand from the 
secondary trenches and made ready, so 
that a slight additional forward movement 
would bring their muzzles on a level with 
the parapet. Officers busied themselves 
with a final inspection of small arms and 
ammunition. Men formed lines down 
into the bomb-proofs ready to pass up 
ammunition as rapidly as it could be 
used, just as in olden days men passed 
buckets at a country fire. 

As the regimental colors were brought 
to the front and planted on the crest of the 
slope, the German bands again struck up 
‘The Watch on the Rhine,’’ this time 
loud, martial, inspiring. The long ranks 
straightened up and quickened their step. 
They had been expecting momentarily to 
hear the sound of the American guns and 
were grateful that the interval they were 
to cross under fire was to be small. But if 
they had understood better this new war- 
fare they would have feared the silence. 

For more than a mile in every direc- 
tion, facing the American position, the 
trees and underbrush had been cut away 
and burned. The German batteries 
opened fire from the edge of the clearing, 
and the first, second and third infantry 
lines had advanced well within the open 
ground. But still the silence continued. 
Finally, there remained but half a miie 
of ground to be covered, and the intrench- 
ments before them remained apparently 
untenanted. 

Then, in a single second, there came a 
gleam of steel along the entire length of 
the parapet. The muzzles of cannon 
marked off the intervals. There werea 
flash and a roar which changed the field 
into something hideous. Exposed to a 
direct fire from guns carefully aimed over 
ground with which the gunners were 
thoroughly familiar, the assailants suf- 
fered a mortality which became some- 
thing frightful. Especially fearful was 
the work of the fifteen-pound dynamite 
shells, falling with strange precision 
wherever the ranks seemed thickest. 
Each explosion would be followed by 
limbs and bodies flying through the air 
and great holes torn in the ground. 

Astonished, but not dismayed, the Ger- 
man regiments closed ranks and advanced 
at double time with rising valor and in- 


creased determination. The long line of 
Americans rested their rifles on the earth 
parapet and fired as carefully as marks- 
men fire, but with rapidity. Again and 
again the dynamite guns discharged 
their shells through the air. In one 
place a German bullet struck a dyna- 
mite cartridge as it was being inverted 
into the gun, and gun and gunners were 
torn in fragments. The fire from the 
earthworks was something inconceivably 
destructive. Gatling guns blazed with- 
out intermission and the entire parapet 
was a blazing line of deadly fire. Only 
the heads of those within the fortification 
were exposed. In front of them, the Ger- 
man troops, without protection, were be- 
ing mown down by the tens of thousands. 
It was found afterward that regiments 
occupying particularly exposed positions 
had been literally wiped out. 

The silence of the Americans in the be- 
ginning of the conflict was comprehended, 
now that it was too late. Finally, when 
some few brave men had almost reached 
the foot of the glacis, the full situation 
became apparent to the German com- 
mander-in-chief and the recall was 
sounded. In the brief space of sixteen 
minutes which had elapsed between the 
opening of the fire of the United States 
forces and the sounding of the recall, 
eighty thousand German, English and 
Canadian troops had been either killed or 
so badly wounded that they remained on 
the field of battle. 

The smoke so covered the field that the 
retreat was not immiediately discovered. 
But when the news began to be sent in 
over the underground telephone line from 
all parts of the position to the bomb-proof, 
fitted up with desks and instruments for 
the commanding general and his staff, 
Miles recognized that the crucial hour 
had arrived. 

Commands were issued to leave 
the works at once and advance on the 
enemy. As the order was received a 
great cheer went up. The men ran rap- 
idly down the embankment and were 
within a thousand feet of the enemy be- 
fore the changed aspect of affairs could be 
realized by the German officers. 

Then the fighting became deadly on 
both sides. Notwithstanding their tre- 
mendous losses, the Germans faced their 
opponents and fought fiercely and stead- 
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ily. The superior numbers of the Amer- 
icans, coupled with their indomitable 
courage, now began to tell, and the Ger- 
mans were pushed back. It was nearly 
nightfall when the German artillery was 
massed, and opened a terrific fire, before 
which the American troops were finally 
obliged to seek cover. Forty thousand 
lives were lost at this point, the greater 
part of the casualties being in the Amer- 
ican ranks. 

As night settled down, both sides were 
compelled to suspend operations. The 
American troops were recalled to their 
fortifications, where at roll-call more than 
eighty thousand men faiied to answer to 
their names. With nightfall and the ces- 
sation of the conflict came the new care— 
that of providing for the wounded. The 
whole battlefield for mile after mile along 
the front of the intrenchments was cov- 
ered with dead and dying. One hundred 
and sixty thousand men—Germans and 
Americans—required either surgical as- 
sistance or burial. The ambulance corps, 
insignificant in the face of these num- 
bers, was unable to cope with such a 
catastrophe. yeneral Miles sent out a 
hurry call to the country for surgeons and 
nurses, but the necessary response would 
require many precious hours. 


A flag of truce sent tothe German lines 
proposed that each army should furnish 
thirty thousand men for burial and hos- 
pital purposes, the working parties to be 
under the protection of the Red Cross. All 
night long this great army of nurses and 
undertakers, lighted in their ghastly 
work by torches, toiled to relieve the 
anguish of the stricken. 

All over the United States the people 
had abandoned work and flocked to the 
bulletin boards. Anxious waiting was 
succeeded by the news of the first great 
victory. Then came accounts of our own 
losses, and finally as night settled down 
it was known that tens of thousands were 
among the dead and many other tens of 
thousands badly wounded. 

No pen could undertake to describe the 
misery of the long hours which followed. 
More than a million families were direct- 
ly interested in the men at the front. 
The telegraph lines were so cumbered 
with military and newspaper business 
that it was impossible for even the most 
infl-iential families to obtain news of 
their dear ones. And so through the 
long black night, mothers, wives and 
sweethearts sat in trembling fear that 
to-morrow would bring news of the death 
or injury of those thev loved. 


(Conciuded in next issue ) 


The author finds himself, contrary to his own expectations and wishes, obliged to continue this war 


on and into the next issue of THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


In the beginning he expected to complete the story 


in two numbers. Man proposes, but God disposes. Wars are uncertain in their extent and duration 
and the author frankly confesses that this particular war has got the better of him, growing beyond 
bounds as it progresses, and as wars are apt to do, involving strange and unexpected entanglements 
between other nations. The reader will understand that under these circumstances even the most concise 
of historians, who nevertheless desires to omit no important feature, may be compelled to extend his 
story of a great war beyond the bounds originally contemplated. 


THE DREAMS OF GODS. 


By A WoMAN. 





“T*HE Wise Folk were busy making 

graveclothes. They told her life 
was before her. She asked what life was. 
And they showed her a skull. 

Before long, One with awful eyes came 
to her and smiled. They sat in a great 
white shadow, as of a cloud before the 
sun, The Presence was vague. As through 
a mist she saw a great light far off. 

But she did not understand. Troubled, 
she hid her face on the earth. 

When she looked up the light was so 
bright she could see nothing. 

The Wise Folk asked her why she 


stumbled along alone with her eyes on the 
stars. 

‘« Where is Love?’’ she answered. 

They looked at one another and shook 
their heads. ‘Stop dreaming, child !”’ 
they warned her. ‘The land of the rain- 
bow is never reached.”’ 

But she remembered the White Vision. 

Soon, One came and touched her. It 
was like the striking of flint and steel. 

For the first time she knew that she 
was beautiful. 

Then he kissed her and drew her body 
close. It made her shudder. She looked 
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down at the hands that had thrilled her 
and saw clay and blood. 

She turned and fled from him across 
the desert. 


There came to her a Dream, gray and 
quiet, with eyes of hope. And she 
dreamed of a Love that was all of the 
Spirit. 

She awoke. There were an oasis and a 
path in the desert. She went on to the 
Meeting-place of Minds. 

In these Groves those came to her who 
called themselves her Friends. They 
walked and talked together in green and 
shady places. She tried to forget her 
body. And though she felt little, she 
learned many things. 

Then, One was drawn up into the Sun. 

And One was young and strong. He 
spoke to her of Love. Him she sent away. 

A third went, with one other, into a 
Garden of Roses. As they went their 
faces shone like her White Vision. 

Now, nothing was left her of these con- 
genial and stimulating comradeships ex- 
cept a Past. She had no interest in the 
Present, no hold upon the Future. 

In her trouble she turned to the Latest 
Conclusions of Learning. 

The books were full of beautiful and 
wonderful things. They talked much of 
Energy and Matter and Time. They re- 
duced everything to vibrations. 

Suddenly she stopped. « But what of 
God ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘God!’’ Some laughed and some 
sighed and all speculated. 

‘© And what am I?”’ 

They told her: «*‘ You are ‘the product 
of solar energy falling upon carbon com- 
pounds.’ ”’ 

«* And Love?”’ 

«« Love,’’ they explained, «is « the elect- 
ive affinity of two differing cells.’ ”’ 

She looked out over the haunts of i11an 
and of beast. It seemed to her all one 
jungle, full of clamoring mouths of prey 
and eyes of sensual desire. 

One came to her and said: «‘ You weep 
for Impossibilities. Make the best of 
What Is. Loveis a mirage. Moreover,’’ 
the same voice said, ‘‘ you have only 
to-day.’’ 

‘«Come, then,’’ cried one ; « life is for 
pleasure! You are an animal.’’ 

‘*No,"’ warned another. ‘‘ Come, pray 


and mortify the flesh. You area spirit.’ 
And the same voice said: +: You cannot 
know anything. Therefore be quiet and 
take the simple faith of your fathers.”’ 
But another asked: «‘ How can vou be- 
lieve what you cannot know ?”’ 
She answered : +: I will wait.’’ 


The cry of want and of pain smote on 
her from the Great Highway. 

She worked along. But it did not seem 
to help. «For,’’ she said, ‘all the pain 
and want are because of this thing called 
Love, and because of the endless Little 
People it brings.”’ 

She went back to the trees to rest. But 
the cry of agonizing womanhood followed 
her. 

And one came to her and said: «It is 
all energy and matter. Love is only the 
Coercion of Nature. Why else would men 
go on compelling and women enduring, 
and want and pain be multiplied and ex- 
tended ?’”” 

Then the cry of loneliness smote up to 
her from the Great Highway. 

She found people living together and 
each alone. She found tlem toiling 
separately and longing for some other. 
All who lived were doing or enduring, or 
both. And the desire of all men was for 
Joy and Sympathy at any price. They 
said: ** Love is Nature’s Compensation.”’’ 

But she was not satisfied. 

In the Garden of Roses she found her old 
companions. The two had become seven. 

Pain and Lack and Loss were frequent 
inmates. Yet oftener they spoke of Joy 
and Sympathy. 

For the two there was the Meeting of 
Spirits. There was also the Touching of 
Lips. Friendship and Passion. They 
called it—Love | 

She saw that a man and a woman 
might form the most perfect companion- 
ship, because each could supply the 
other's lack and each could be patient 
with the other’s faults since they were 
not one’s own. 

She drew a child to her. ‘: Through 
this Little One I touch Eternity and put 
my finger on the Infinite. I attain Im- 
mortality. My spark mounts like flame 
from generation to generation. I give 
myself to perfect myself. I limit myself 
that I may become everlasting. 

‘« This Little One is of the Love-of-Two. 
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‘‘I found once only passion between 
man and woman, or, at best, inevitable 
impulse in the man, trust in the woman. 
But Love is neither Friendship nor Pas- 
sion. Yet itis both. It is neither of body 
nor of spirit alone, yet it requires both. 
For Love is more than necessity, more 
than compensation. It is not merely a 
matter of course, but a delight; not mere- 
ly a delight, but a duty; not merely a 
duty, but a vast opportunity.”’ 


‘‘Ah,"’ sighed a weary one, « but what 
is it all for? What is the End?”’ 

‘The same as the Beginning—God ! 
Take God into account. Remember the 
Power and the Plan. Tove has two ele- 
ments, each for a purpose.”’ 

‘If one could remember always !’’ was 
the cry. ‘ But the Days are many and 
small and slow. The Minutes snow us 
under. Wecannot look ahead. Nor see 


if there be any plan, for fretting over the 
insistent details.”’ 


One complained: ‘* You speak only of 
final things. Meantime I suffer. What 
of Me?”’ 

‘‘Do you not see that you, yourself, 
actually, only pass and change and be- 
come forever ?’’ 

‘« Ay, but to-day ?’’ she persisted. 

‘To-day decides to-morrow.”’ 


One sat alone and shook her head. «I 
too have dreamed,”’ she said, ‘: but in the 
world it is not so. At best, Love is a 
Prophecy.”’ 

‘‘Even so!"’ said the teacher; ‘you 
are young. Go, live and tell to your 
children’s children. Time is long.’’ And 
she added: ‘:Real are the dreams of 
gods.’ For the gods are they who are 
strong and patient to accomplish.” 


FROM OUT THE SHADOW. 


By FRANCIS M. 


N the darkness of the first hour after 
midnight a man strode down an un- 
frequented city street toward the river. 
There was no moon and the stars shone 
dimly. ‘The place he had chosen was re- 
mote from the life of the town and well 
suited to his purpose. 

The street ended in a steep declivity. 
Adjoining the wooden pier which stretched 
out into the water were some giant rocks. 
On the ledge of one of these the man sat 
down and waited. For what, he could 
hardly have told. 

This was the last hour of his life, and 
he went over in rapid retrospect the mis- 
spent days that had preceded the end now 
so close at hand. The only son of parents 
who had idolized him, he had had every ad- 
vantage. A collegiate education, inherited 
wealth, the benefits of travel and the 
society of cultured people—all these had 
been his. He had married early in life a 
woman who had worshiped him, and was 
now dead—-for this he breathed a praver 
of thankfulness—and his future had been 
full of promise. Then had come 


the last years—the wasteful extravagance, 
the reckless living and finally dishonor- 
able failure. 

There was but one thing left for a man 
who had so wrecked his career. He rose 
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and looked out at the water which was so 
soon to close over his throbbing head. 

As he stood in the shadow of the rock 
he heard a stealthy footstep approaching 
A woman crept past him and walked out 
upon the pier. Her face he could not 
see, but the figure, dimly outlined in the 
darkness, was slight and vouthful. 

The man watched -her curiously as she 
advanced almost to the end of the pier 
where she paused irresolutely. She stood 
thus for some time and at length threw 
off her wrap and again started forward. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, the man 
walked softly but rapidly until he stood 
almost at the woman's elbow. 

‘Are vou afraid?’ he then asked. 

The woman started and smothered a 
ery. Sheturned a terrified face toward 
the man, and in the faint starlight he 
saw that she was beautiful. 

‘* Do not fear me,’’ he said; «‘I am not 
here to hinder vou."’ 

‘* Who are vou ?”’ she whispered, shrink- 
ing back against the rail—‘ why have 
you followed me ?”’ 

‘I have not followed vou; ¥ am a 
miserab'+ creature such as I suppose you 
to be,’’ he said bitterly. ‘: I am here on 
the same errand.” 

The woman seemed to breathe more 
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freely, and drawing a little nearer she 
looked curiously at the man. 

‘‘You mean that you, too, want to—to 
end everything ?’’ 

«Yes, like you—but you drew back.”’ 

‘«T was afraid,’’ she murmured; ‘‘the 
water looked so black and cold. It will 
be easier when the sun rises and the river 
is all rippling and sparkling—oh, how 
beautiful and inviting it is then !”’ 

‘« Let us go together,’’ he said, holding 
out his hand; «then you may not dread 
it so much.”’ 

‘«No, no,” and the woman again shrank 
away from him. 

She was shivering now as with a ner- 
vous chill. The man picked up her wrap 
and carefully, even tenderly drew it 
around her shoulders. 

‘“You are cold,’’ he said; « wait until 
morning. If you wish, I will wait with 
you,”’ 

The woman showed no fear now. She 
almost clung to her companion as he as- 
sisted her from the pier to the rock. 

Here they sat together in silence for 
some time. Occasionally the woman 
glanced wonderingly at the man who had 
led her away from the presence of death. 

At length he began speaking softly, 
almost to-himself. The woman listened 
eagerly when she found that he was telling 
his own story, and that she was to know 
what brought him to the river’s brink 
where they had met. 

When he had finished, she asked him 
with a touch of scorn in her voice: 
‘‘And that is all?—for that you would 
leap out yonder? Oh, if I were a man, I 
should never give up for a thing like 
that. Aman can always get up again— 
but a woman—ah, how different !’’ 

‘© Will you tell me your sorrow?” he 
asked gently. ‘You are so young, so at- 
tractive—it is far sadder that you should 
die than I who deserve nothing more of 
life. What brought you to this?’’ 

The merciful darkness hid her face and 
she told him. 


The night wore away and the solemn 
hour which is half-way between midnight 
and sunrise arrived. A far-off bell in- 
toned the hour. 

‘‘Three hours more of life,’’ said the 
woman, 

The man had not spoken since her 


story was finished. He sat with his head 
bent forward, and so motionless that the 
woman thought he slept. Now he 
looked up as from a deep reverie. 

‘* You did not hear all I told you,”’ said 
his companion with a somewhat disap- 
pointed look. 

‘‘ Yes, I heard,’’ he answered, ‘and 
I have kept silent so long that I might 
answer you aright.’’ He drew nearer to 
her and spoke in a lowertone. «Here in 
the darkness, between the sleeping world 
and the black river of death,’’ he said, 
«« we two are alone in the world. Iamthe 
universal sinner, you are the great sinned- 
against. You, poor soul, have been 
lashed and goaded to this ; I have marched 
willfully toward it. For us two all sorrow 
and all disgrace will be sunk in oblivion 
out there. Thus will end our world... . 
I have been asking myself if there were 
not something less miserable, something 
that contains a gleam of hopefulness. .. . 

‘‘ All my later life has been made up 
of selfishness and of wrong to others. I 
shoyld like to think ’’—he spoke hesi- 
tatingly, even bashfully, now—‘ that my 
last action was prompted by a good 
thought—an impulse which had in it 
something of nobility. .”’ He held 
out his hand and now his voice was full 
and vibrant. ‘‘ You feared to die with me 
at midnight—do you dare to live for me 
now? The river will always wait for us 
in case of failure. I stretch out my hand 
to you, and swear to comfort and sustain 
you through all that remains of life for 
us both. I ask you to take it, and in 
supporting you’’—here his voice sank 
again, almost to a whisper—‘‘ who knows 
but I myself may be lifted up? Is it 
worth the trial ?’’ 

The woman looked tip at him with 
wide, startled eyes—‘‘I do not under- 
stand,’’ she said. « You mean——’”’ 

‘« Nothing of evil,’’ he replied. 

She held out her hand timidly, her eyes 
shining through the darkness. 

‘‘It is worth the trial, dear friend,’’ she 
whispered, and laid her hand in his. 

He grasped it warmly, and with no 
backward glance they turned away from 
the river. 

Hand in hand they slowly ascended the 
hill. As they disappeared over its brow 
the first streaks of the coming dawn 
shone in the sky. 
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By JULIEN GORDON, 


XVIL.—Continued. 


SNe ingenuousness of her treating 

acceptance of him as a recognized 
sacrifice, did not offend him. Indeed, her 
artlessness in regarding her own position 
as a seriously exalted one made her seem 
more lovely in his eyes. He had often, 
of course, heard the Clydes derided by less 
successful aspirants as new and pushing 
upstarts, and before he had known Pauline 
would have been the first to join in the 
laughter at their expense. Now he lis- 
tened to her guileless prattle in a rapt 
reverence bordering on awe. Very sol- 
emnly then he told her of his past, its 
disappointments and its pain. 

Ours is but a dull house,”’ he said, 

and I have little to offer you except a 
spotless name, my brain, my heart, my 
hands; they are not idle or cold, N 
they will slave for you. Let your 
mother have patience, I will be 
worthy. My father hada brilliant 


mind before an accident—he was 


thrown from his horse—which 
broke down his health. My 
mother will admire you. She is 


not a woman of the world, 
like -Pauline 
shrugged away the com- 
‘‘ but sheis a lady 
in every interpretation of 


yours’ 


Marisol 


the word. And she is 
clever.’ 
Then in her turn she 


poured out to him the story 
of her guileless girlhood. 
After she had done: 
Bianea Light blushed 
when she showed 
me your photo- 
graph. Did you 
ever have—did you 
ever care for her 
the least littlebit?”’ 
she asked, drawing 
on her glove with 
a je 1 k. 
No, never cared Yawk e 
the least little bit Degg. 
for her or anybody ‘ 
before.’’ His brow 


was, in fact, re- 


“THERE 


splendent with the halo of past asceticism. 

‘Why did she get red then?” 

“It was a way that she had,"’ he said. 

‘* Do you consider her pretty ?’’ 

“Pretty! Heavens !"’ 

+: There are persons who do, but I think 
her extremely ordinary,’’ said Miss Clyde. 

‘* She is lamentably so.’’ 

“As for me, I would have too much 
pride to get red about a man who had 
never looked at me."’ 

Silence. 

‘‘How did she happen to have your 
photograph, then?" 

‘«She got it from het 
brother, who was in iy 
class at Harvard 

« Ah!" 

Pause. 

+ She 





must 





oe mee 
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have wanted it extremely—terrifically.”’ 

‘It only filled up a niche on her man- 
tel-shelf ; she had ali the class.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know ?”’ 

« She mentioned it once.”’ 

‘When? Lately?’ asked the haughty 
Miss Clyde. 

And in his rapture at her question- 
ings and the revelations of their anx- 
iety—‘'Oh, my beloved!’ he cried, 
‘‘how beautiful you are! You make a 
god of the man you look at. Trust me 
entirely, for soul and body I am yours.”’ 


When Pauline met her mother in the 
library, upon her return, it was not with- 
out a slight compunction mingled with 
apprehension. Trefusis had urged her to 
immediate avowal and had asked permis- 
sion to call upon Mrs. Clyde at once for 
her consent and her blessing. Pauline 
had demurred, and it had been decided 
that he should go to Boston for a few days, 
where an imperative case awaited him, 
and not press his suit farther until some 
explanation had passed between the 
mother andthe daughter. Pauline was her 
mother's own child and no coward. Be- 
fore she could muster up courage enough, 
however, for the attack, Mrs. Clyde had 
spoken : ‘ 

‘‘How late you are! The others have 
all gone to Mrs. Heathcote’s matinée dan- 
sante. You must get out of vour habit at 
once, take your bath and dress yourself. 
I shall be ready at half-past twelve. You 
had better wear your pink dress; they 
give us luncheon there. I did not sup- 
pose vou would ride this morning. I 
slept late.’’ 

‘Yes, mamina, but——’ 

‘‘ Before you go up, however, Patiline, 
I have something to tell you. Perhaps 
you guess it."’ 

Mrs, Clyde was sitting on the sofa by 
the window in a loose red wrapper. Her 
hair was slightly unkempt; it was not 
yet dressed. She had come down to give 
orders to her va/efaille. She picked upa 
silver paper cutter and rubbed it with her 
handkerchief. ‘*‘How untidy James is! 
These silver ornaments look like pewter— 
as if they had not been cleaned for weeks."’ 

‘« Tell me quickly, please.” 

‘‘Beaumains has requested to be al- 
lowed to pay you serious court. It is 
equivalent to asking for you in marriage. 


, 


I confess I like his methods ; they are 
aboveboard, nothing underhand about 
them. He comes to me direct, as every 
man, every gentleman, should.’’ 

‘‘He knows you are his friend,"’ said 
Pauline rather faintly. 

‘He knows nothing of the kind. You 
don't suppose I am going tolet him think 
you.can be whistled for ; that he can open 
his mouth for you to drop into. I hope 
you know your worth. If he wants you 
he must win you, and this I told him.”’ 

‘ You are mistaken then,’’ said Pauline 
huskily, «‘ for he cannot.”’ 

‘‘What am I to understand by that ?’’ 

«Tam already—won.”’ 

‘« Repeat what you said. I cannot have 
heard.’’ Her mether’s face blanched. 

‘‘T mean that I love another man and 
I intend to marry him.” 

‘‘ Without my consent ?’’ Mrs. Clyde's 
face was white with anger. Pauline re- 
mained silent. 

‘¢ Speak !"’ 

‘* With your consent, I hope, mamma,”’ 
she said simply, ‘since I am sure you 
want my happiness.”’ 

‘Happiness! Who is talking about 
happiness? What do you know of what 
is best for you? Who is, pray, this con- 
quering hero, this troubadour who has 
been singing silly madrigals into your 
ears? Not that sneak, I hope, who was 
hiding in the conservatory last night!” 

Mrs. Clyde had risen and the two 
women stood confronting each other. A 
crimson flush overspread Pauline’s brow, 
cheeks and throat. As her mother saw 
it, even in her wrath she thought, «* What 
a spirit she has, and how handsome!”’ 
and she adimired her. 

‘¢He was not hiding. Heis not a sneak 
and vou know it.”’ 

‘¢And you dare to tell me that you de- 
sire to make that puttyv-faced beggar my 
son-in-law !"’ Rage choked Gabriella 
now ; all prudence was cast to the winds. 

«Whom do vou mean by ‘that putty- 
faced beggar’? Do vou mean the Eng- 
lishman, Beaumains, whom I loathe and 
detest. whose very presence makes my 
flesh creep?’’ It must be conceded that 
Beaumains’ repellent attributes had sud- 
denly grown illimitable. 

‘‘Nonsense! You have been pleased 
enough to drag him about and make a 
fool of him and of yourself. But I will 
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have no nonsense. Do you hear me? I 
shall not have you, after all these years 
of abnegation on my part, make havoc of 
all my dearest hopes and aims.”’ 

Mrs. Clyde felt upon her shoulders at 
that moment the weight of the vicarious 
sufferings of the universe. «If you pre- 
fer to wallow with the swine it is a moth- 

s ducy to save you before you are irrev- 
ocably soiled. I shall do so. You will 
marry Beaumains, and dismiss your 
skulking adorer.’’ 

‘« How dare you?”’ 

‘How dare I! Pretty words from a 
child to its parent! What is he else? 
Trying to seduce you like the thief he is, 
to get at your money !”’ 

Pauline’s hands dropped at her side. 
She had grown livid. ‘It was because of 
my money he would not speak. It is my 
money that has kept him silent all these 
months, and it is for this that you insult 
him ?’’ she murmured, with all the wea- 
riness of a great despair in her low tones. 

‘‘Has he not offered himself to you, 
then?’’ asked her mother in a mocking 
voice. 

‘‘No,’’ said the girl, raising her head 
defiantly ; ‘: I offered myself to him.”’ 

«« And your father’s daughter can stand 
there and make such an acknowledgment 
to me without dying of shame !”’ 

‘*My father would uphold me; 
lieved in love.”’ 

‘“‘Love! And he has talked love to 
you, has he, and you, like the bat y-faced 
thing that you are, have swallowed every 
blessed word? The man is a pauper, en- 
tirely unknown and obscure, a pettifog- 
ging country lawyer who has gulled you 
at his pleasure.’’ 

‘‘Mammia,’’ said the girl, «take care! I 
am hot-tempered—don’t drive me too far.’’ 

‘* You are a selfish, insolent girl, that is 
what you are. What have I lived for but 
for you? What was my marriage for, but 
for my family, for my unborn children ? 
Your father was old enough to be mine. 
Oh, I too had my troubadours 
but I turned away and sacrificed myself.” sé 

‘‘ How can you speak so of my father, 
my dear, dear father?’’ said Pauline, 
bursting into tears. 

‘Oh, cry now ; 


he be- 


cry, do!’’ Mrs. Clyde 


almost shrieked, possessing herself no 
‘* Make a scene and have the ser- 
You have made 


more. 
vants about our ears. 
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me sick with your mawkish sentimental- 
ity. Iwill not goto the Heathcotes’, nor 
will you. Go to your room. There I 
shall join you, and you will write at my 
dictation a letter to your village bumpkin 
—miserable cur !"’ 

Pauline advanced upon her mother with 
something in her face which checked fur- 
ther word and struck a chill to Mrs. 
Clyde's heart. She had raised her arms, 
then once again dropped them to her side. 
Her lips were pale; two scarlet stains 
burned on her cheeks, on which the tears 
had suddenly dried. Sometimes, before, 
Mrs. Clyde, even in earlier years, had 
surprised in her daughter's quiet eyes a 
deep and curious scrutiny which seemed 
to sift her shallow motives, her poor am- 
bitions, and pierce and shrivel them. 
To-day there was something of this that 
she saw, and something more which made 
her shrink a little, like a person sobered 
from drunkenness by unexpected shock. 
Her fury fell. 

‘‘Why do you look at me so?”’’ she 
asked, uneasily. 

‘* Mother,’’ said Pauline, «I hate you."’ 

Pauline had one of those violent natures 
—never irritable—which, when roused, 
murder. Asshe went up to her room she 
kept repeating: ‘I hate my mother! I 
hate my mother !’’ and she felt the joy of 
emancipation. As with the blasphemer 
who invoked God to do his worst upon 
him, giving him half an hour, the ex- 
altation of a new freedom beat in her 
veins. 


XVIII. 


As Pauline was not one of Balzac's 
cerebral heroines, or one of George 
Sand’s sanguine ones, or even redoubt- 
able and singular like the problematic 
creatures of Feuillet’s moonlit novels, 
but a healthy American girl with a New 
England conscience, she did not long 
remain in the vengeful condition in 
which we left her. She slept little 
that night. She became a prey to re- 
morse. Her mother had gone out with- 
out her; later, returning, had pleaded a 
headache and closed her doors except to 
her maid. Pauline wandered aimlessly 
about the house, gradually growing more 
and more disconsolate, At dinner, Mrs. 
Train—who had now removed herself and 
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her belongings to a cliff cottage but still 
lived much at Narcissa Villa—did the 
honors to a few guests. Pauline was 
silent and distraite, but Mrs. Ovid was 
equal to any emergency and Beaumains 
was in high good humor. 

It is all very well to hate your mother 
and tell her so, but the lambkin who has 
never been weaned still has a yearning 
after his mammy, and goes bleating about 
when he finds her not. Although resent- 
ment still surged hot within the girl 
when she recalled her mother’s outbursts 
against Launcelot, and their injustice, she 
nevertheless felt inclined to make allow- 
ance. Too much alike not to comprehend 
each other, too dissimilar to agree, in- 
separable guand méme, with all the ties 
of mutual support to bind them to each 
other—the girl asked herself, terrified, 
what the results would be of an irrevo- 
cable quarrel. Now—as we are prone to 
do when we have been too harsh—she 
dwelt upon her mother’s virtues: her 
indomitable energy, her forceful will, her 
absence of foolish personal vanity, her 
lack of snobbishness which made _ her 
often give a helping hand to those whom 
others jostled, her frugality—Mrs. Clyde 
ate little and never touched wine—her 
occasional impulses of generosity, her 
dignity in her relations with the gen- 
tlemen, her devotion to herself—Pauline. 
It might seem strange that such an 
inventory should have been made by 
a daughter of a mother. But she had 
friends whose mothers, nearly as old 
as hers, were not distinguished for these 
qualities. “She might have married 
again. Bianca Light’s mother did,’’ she 
thought. «+ And how should I have felt ? 
And Bella Payne’s mother flirts dread- 


fully.”” Then Pauline, being clever, did 
not belittle her mother’s social astute- 
ness. ‘She is one of the most wonderful 


of women. Everybody says so. I must 
not be too stupid to see that. Who has 
such executive abilities ? Who holds such 
a salon as ours to-day? And it is not 
money. Others have money and don’t 
know how to use it. It is—just mamma. 
Oh, I have been horrible to her! Poor 
mamma !’’ And Pauline knelt and prayed 
to be absolved. 

It was only when she thought of Tre- 
fusis that she grew glacial. There her 
mother’s attack had failed ; her fatal tem- 


per had sealed the verdict. In her allegi- 
ance to him Pauline never faltered. She 
would be his though the earth opened to 
swallow them both. Her tremulous girl’s 
love had grown in one brief night to 
woman's passion, and she knew that the 
only worthy acts of life are inspired by 
love and faith, not by reason. 

At eleven o’clock she tapped at her 
mother’s door. Mrs. Clyde was sitting, 
as was usual at this hour, at her desk. It 
was a gigantic edifice constructed pur- 
posely for holding, in innumerable pigeon- 
holes and drawers, the various papers, 
notes and letters of a lady who was at 
once a social queen and a business woman. 
She wore the same red gown of the day 
before, hastily caught about her hips with 
its silken girdle. Her long hair lay upon 
her shoulders, her stockingless feet were 
thrust into a pair of dilapidated slippers. 
The day held a presage of autumn, and 
the harsh light from a western window 
beat through the rich hangings and fell 
upon Mrs. Clyde’s head as she sat im- 
mersed in her affairs. Pauline’s heart 
contracted with pity. Her mother’s cheeks 
looked haggard and wan. Her hanging 
hair, whose graying at the temples a well- 
trained maid managed skillfully to con- 
ceal, gave her aspect an unusual look of 
age. Her tired ‘eyes, encircled by dark 
rings, were fastened on the pages of a 
voluminous letter which fluttered in her 
hand. She turned sharply. 

‘Shut that door,’’ she said; «‘I am 
half frozen. I have been up since six 
o’clock. They have served these law- 
papers upon me—upon us. I’ll be hanged 
if I understand a word about them. I 
will turn the tables and have the law on 
that trustee if it takes my last dollar and 
yours too. If they think to cheat a widow 
out of her mite, I will appeal to the pro 
tection of the government. The Presi 
dent is a friend of mine. These devils 
think they can circumvent me, do they? 
Well, let them come on. I have got more 
business talent in my little finger than all 
my agents and lawyers have in their big 
stupid hulks.”’ 

Pauline had not lived eighteen years 
close to her mother without experience 
of these swift revulsions and reactions, 
but to find a person at whose knees you 
come to crave acquittal from offense en- 
tirely oblivious of your crime and steeped 
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in other matters, is, at least, baffling. 
She murmured that she was very sorry 
her mother had so much worry, and, 
trembling, brushed the lady’s forehead 
with her lips. Mrs. Clyde accepted the 
caress without effusion, but did not repel 
it. Evidently the terrible words which 
had plunged the girl in misery, if they 
had weighed and rankled yesterday, this 
morning were forgotten; other things 
had displanted them. The love affairs of 
little girls and their tantrums were of 
small moment compared with threatened 
loss of fortune and the pressing cares of 
financial administration. Pauline stood 
mute. Trefusis, his claims and _ hers, 
Beaumains’ pretensions, dwindled and 
grew indistinct. In the atmosphere of 
practical concern which pervaded the 
apartment, she felt her joys and woes to 
be out of place, insignificant and puerile. 
Pity wavered for a moment into scorn, 
then settled into a blank astonishment at 
her mother’s peculiar power. The pro- 
found northern nature which suffers 
years its stifling sorrow silently, looks 
with contempt and marvel at the Nea- 
politan who when his friend dies threat- 
ens to kill himself, and does not do 
so only because he is watched, then 
the third day goes to the play to find dis- 
traction. Nevertheless it envies him. 
Certainly no one that night on seeing 
Mrs. Clyde coifed, dressed and smiling, 
receiving a German prince at dinner and 
later holding a large reception in his 
honor with her fair daughter at her side, 
would have dreamed that she had a 
crumpled rose-leaf to lie upon. 

‘Elle &@ tout de méme le chic pour re- 
cevoir,’’ sighed the French maid, peering 
between the balusters as, at the entrance 
to the larger drawing-room, she could 
catch sight of her mistress’ majestic 
figure with the gleam of gems which 
sparkled on her neck and in her hair. 
The day had been a hard one to Martine. 
She had had to meet ill humor, rebuffs and 
fault-findings, but from the moment that 
Mrs. Clyde stepped through her hall with 
nerves steeled, furrows smoothed, cares 
relaxed, anxieties held in leash, Narcissa 
Villa was at peace. 

All the world was there that night; a 
small world, perhaps, a narrow court, but 
still cosmopolitan enough, and at which 
reigned grace, beauty, wealth and all 
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those things which people emulate while 
still decrying. 

Mr. Remington, visiting a yacht at an- 
chor in the harbor that afternoon, tasted 
his triumph too. Its owner, a gentleman 
from Boston, entertained on his goodly 
shipa party of Nahanters, and among them 
none other than that Mrs. Prentiss who, 
years before, had ignored Gabriella and 
treated her with rude contumely. An old 
woman now, fassée, long left behind, but 
still, by reason of traditional sovereignty, 
a power in Boston. 

‘I suppose I shall see you to-night at 
Mrs. Philetus Clyde’s?’’ he asked of her. 

Then, flushing, Mrs. Prentiss admitted 
that she had not been bidden, had no 
card. «Odd, too, that she should leave 
me out. It must be a mistake. I used 
to know her. She was ata ball once at 
my house, years ago.”’ 

‘Oh, do get us asked, Mr. Remington, 
that’s a dear,”’ cried a young woman; ‘we 
are just dying to go on shore to-night. 
We hear her parties are so delightful, 
quite the best things there are.”’ 

‘Mrs. Clyde told me,’’ said Mr. Rem- 
ington, ruminating as if in doubt, « that 
her lists were full; but,’’ he added, as if 
taking heart of grace, ‘‘ she is always glad 
to show hospitality. I think'’—he turned 
to Mrs. Prentiss—‘I think that I can 
manage to get your party invited.”’ 

‘«It will be most kind of you,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Prentiss, meekly. And Ga- 
briella was avenged ! 

Like Queen Charlotte’s maid of honor, 
Mrs. Prentiss may have felt that it was 
hard to give up bags, swords and good 
breeding for the usurpations of vulgarity, 
Roundheads and dishabilles ; but she had 
to acknowledge her defeat. 

That night Beaumains declared his sen- 
timents in the same place where Trefusis 
had whispered his. He was dismissed 
with courtesy but succinctly. 

‘‘Really now, you know, is there no 
hope for me at all, Miss Clyde ?’”’ 

‘‘None at all,’’ said Pauline, shaking 
her head. 

‘Now, is not that rather rough on a 
fellow? Your mamma gave me to under- 
stand, you know, that she consented if 
you would, and my own parents as 

“It is quite useless for you to say any 
more,”’ said Pauline, ‘‘ and I don’t believe 
you can think I ever encouraged you."’ 
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‘« Well, Idon't know,’ said Beaumains, 
who felt aggrieved and testy; ‘I think 
you have kept me dangling about a good 
while, don’t you know? I intended to go 
to the prairies and that, and I have 
wasted all my sumnfer in this deuced 
hole—I beg your pardon!”’ 

‘«T am sorry,”’ said Pauline, haughtily. 

‘‘I beg your pardon. I did not mean 
your house, of course. Your mother and 
Mrs. ‘Train have been awfully kind to 
me, but I hate this sort of thing, you 
know—dressing and lunching and going 
about ; Iam not accustomed to it, it knocks 
meallup. And if I had been accepted 


” 


‘“You see,’’ said Pauline, who was 
growing angry at his persistence, ‘I love 
another man;’’ and she leaned back on 
the divan with a malicious enjoyment of 
his amazement. 

‘‘I think if Mrs. Clyde had told me 
this before,’’ he said stiffly, after a pause, 
‘‘it would have been just as well. Much 
better. There wasn’t any object, don’t 
you know, in making an ass of me. But 
if it has afforded you a moment’s amuse- 
ment, Miss Clyde, and to your friends, I 
suppose I must rest content.’’ 

He spoke with bitterness but with a 
certain dignity. She had never liked him 
half so well as at this moment. She re- 
gretted to have pained him, and she told 
him so, with gentle womanliness, hold- 
ing her hand out to him in contrition. 
He took it and held it for a moment in 
both his own with reverence. 

‘“You are a beautiful girl,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I wasn’t worthy of you. I have 
been an only son with a lot of sisters and 
I have been rather rackety and spoiled, 
you know. It is in our blood, I am afraid, 
but there are a great many girls who 
would not be as frank and fair as you 
have been, and I am sorry I was cross 
just now. Forgive me, won't you? And 
if ever you come to England let me know; 
I'd like to see you again when I get over 
this. I shall be sailing, I am thinking, 
directly.” 

His vanity was more wounded than his 
heart ; but, at any rate, he behaved like 
a gentleman. He knew, what he did not 
say, that there were those who, without 
love or semblance of it, would gladly take 
what he could offer—title and rank and 
moated castles, which appeal to women 


. 


with their romance and their traditions, 
fed as they are on fairy tales and fiction. 
The fact that Pauline’s hand went with 
her affections filled him with unexpressed 
respect. A few months later, however, 
before he left the «« States,’’ he had found 
consolation: he was engaged to Mrs. 
Ovid Train. 


XIX. 


There came at this time to the great 
North American watering-place, inspired 
by the curiosity of exhausted resource, 
an Austrian prince, a robust blond 
Apollo, unavoidably armed with docu- 
ments introductory to Mrs. Clyde, and as 
infallibly predestined to become a suitor 
for her daughter. Prinz Clodvig von Auers- 
perg-Donnersmark had left his widowed 
mother in the cool and fragrant depths of 
her Cisleithan castle. She had obliged 
him to sign a paper to the effect that he 
would not bring home an American wife. 
She was a Bavarian princess and a Ro- 
man Catholic. It was probably this en- 
forced pledge which decided Clodvig, the 
very first time he saw Pauline, some day 
to ask for her hand. He determined not 
only to marry the girl, but to impose her 
upon his relatives and make her the 
fashion in his own country. Of this last 
exploit he was eminently capable. He 
was one of those men whose attentions 
make women important, whose neglect 
dwarfs them. He had also the faculty of 
making other men appear insignificant. 
Would he belittle Trefusis ? With Paul- 
ine such an ordeal could be safely met. 
She would have loved him all the more. 
She was generous. The attribute of 
domination, often born of audacity, of 
vanity, of unscrupulousness, is doubtless 
of service toaman. Useful when turned 
into wide channels, it is more generally 
thrown away on trifles and becomes as 
futile as the talent some persons who 
could not earn a dollar possess for repeat- 
ing the multiplication table backward, 
the names of presidents or the number of 
stars in each constellation. 

The prince had a genius for imposing 
his women not only upon men, but upon 
other women, and he could make the lady 
whom he distinguished, eminent. He 
had numerous personal gifts and graces 
to bring to this feat. He was accom- 
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plished, elegant, agreeable, and although 
his material prosperity lay principally in 
lands and titles, he was not absolutely 
without income. 

During a momentary coldness between 
the lovers, born of their difficulties and 
embarrassments, Trefusis—who was 
prone to look upon Pauline’s occa- 
sional doutades as assured mark§ of 
a wavering allegiance—had proudly 
withdrawn to nurse his wrongs and 
curse the feminine sex. Pauline, 
thus forsaken, met the prince. How- 
ever deep or shallow may have been 
his schemes, whatever seriousness 
or flippancy his designs concealed, 
it is certain that the voung man 
brought every art of a far from 
mediocre intelligence to the ardent 
he paid the beautiful girl. 
Pauline, fevered by the apparent 
indifference—which was in fact an 
agonizing effort—of her lover, threw 
herself, in the frenzy of her pique, 
into a flirtation with the foreigner. 
It is safe to say that her healthy 
American heart remained stanchi to 
her love, and that she escaped un- 
seathed from the ordeal of a very 
positive allurement. 

The plain woman who 
of her absolute fidelity to the man 
who has chosen her—she rarely 
chooses for herself—has, in her stu- 
pendous gratitude, little idea of the 
temptations to which a handsome 
woman is subjected. Petted, pam- 
pered, worshiped, with a hundred 
men alwaysat her heels ready for, nay, in- 
sisting on burning incense before her, she 
must possess indeed a powerful attach- 
ment, as well as a steady brain, to resist 
the intoxication of incessant adoration. 
It is presumable that the woman who has 
the leisure to shut herself up with her one 
affection, turn it over and congratulate 
herself upon its singleness, will look 
askance at her fairer sister, who seems 
now and again to listen somewhat too 
complacently to the voice of outside 
charmers. ‘Thecritic should always com- 
prehend, never deplore. No love is secure 
until all seductions have been employed 
to weaken it. Resisting these, it has 
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proved itself. 
It is probable that Trefusis could make 
use of no such philosophy. 


He looked 
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DETECTIVES ARE SITTING OUTSIDE OF HER DOOR 


on askance, profoundly wounded, horribly 
jealous. ‘This time he feared his rival. 
Another witness was in rapture—Pauline’s 
mother. Too much occupied with the 
entanglements of her own affairs to bring 
any absorbing study to her daughter's pres- 
ent performance, not perhaps gifted toa 
great degree with that keen observation 
which is one of the highest functions of 
human intelligence, Mrs. Clyde was de- 
She laughed behind her fan to 
some ladies of her acquaintance, about 
the discomfiture of those insignificant, 
yet despicable intriguers who thought to 
turn her girl aside from the paths laid 
out for her by Providence. She concluded 
that, after all, Pauline was wise. 

Trefusis, as I have said, watched her 
from afar, somber, resentful, enigmatic. 


cei ved. 
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Then he suddenly disappeared. But it 
was a heart-breaking game the poor girl 
was playing and was to bring its swift 
reaction. i 

Her lover left a word. It was full 
of reproach, full of the madness of 
youth’s despair; above all, touching in 
its simple arraignment of her cruelty, 
and it ended with one of those appeals 
whose sincerity women cannot doubt, and 
to which they succumb. It sent Pauline 
rushing one afternoon into Boston, alone, 
unheralded, leaving an incoherent note 
on her mother’s desk—this lady had gone 
to a féte in Providence. Launcelot’s pain 
had produced a crisis. 

She brought up rather unromantically 
in a hired cab at Mrs. Train’s town man- 
sion. 

Mrs. Train, who was en ville for two 
days on her way to the mountains, found 
her in the twilight of her drawing- 
room, amid shrouded furniture, under 
the sheeted portrait of the late Ovid, pac- 
ing the floor, wringing her hands. She 


told her friend Coy that she had sum- 
moned Trefusis by telegram sent to his 
office, that he would even now be arriv- 
ing—would she, would she, would dear, 


dear Coy lend them her hospitality for 
an hour? Just one little hour? 

Coy, whose gratitude toward Mrs. 
Clyde, if warm, was human, and whose 
own arrangements were just now emi- 
nently satisfactory, was found to be 
good-natured. 

Pauline held her lover's letter in her 
hand. «‘You know,” it said, ‘all my 
aspirations and deepest shame. I have 
no chance with these idlers who surround 
you. I see another preferred to myself. 
If you forsake me I cannot promise to 
live on. Do you despise me because I 
have to work? I have to do it for others. 
I am haunted like a plague-stricken 
creature with the thought that vou are 
tired of me—that I displease you. I 
know myself unworthy of such a brilliant 
beauty as you are. I have nothing to 
give you but my adoration. I had 
dreamed that we should walk up some 
cathedral aisle, your hand upon my arm. 
Now the dream is dead!.. .”’ 

He was very young. 

Mrs. Train was allowed to look at the 
letter. She declared it evident that the 
gentleman intended to shoot himself. 
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The two women paled and trembled, and 
were deliciously wretched. 

“He is frightfully jealous of the 
prince,’’ said Coy. 

‘Why doesn’t he say it then?’’ said 
Pauline, with a toss. 

‘Ah, my dear, men do so hate to ac- 
knowledge it,’’ said her more experienced 
friend. 

Even while they talked, Trefusis was 
on the threshold. The pain of separation 
had become to him such atrocious suffer- 
ing that he had hurried instantly to her 
call. Everything was thrown to the 
winds. Swiftly and discreetly Coy van- 
ished through a neighboring doorway 
They were face to face at last. Outside, 
an Italian organ-grinder wrung out 
‘*Aida.’’ 

** T’avea tl cielo per amor creata 
Ed to t'uccido per averti amata.” 


And by and by a brown girl he had 
with him slipped into Tosti’s Venetian 
love-song, dancing on the sidewalk as 
she sang— 


“ Allor che tl guardo languido 
Su me posou n'istante 
fo ne divenni amante 
Ohe mamma! Ohe mamma!" 


Crushed to his heart—on his lips which 
sought her proud and yielding ones with 
all the fever of his tortured, jealous and 
commanding love—she recognized her 
lord. 


** She had fied to the forest to hear a love tale: 
And the youth it was told by was Alan Adale.” 


Ah! What matter if the forest was 
Mrs. Train’s ‘ front parlor,’’ as the house- 
maid who peered in turiously at them 
would have called it? What mattered the 
sepulchral linen upon the sofas and 
chairs and the swathed eyes of the de- 
parted Train? 

‘They are beautiful like two angels, 
like two angels,”’ said Delia to herself. 
She had found them sitting hand in 
hand, their eyes drinking of each 
other’s light; breathless in their con- 
tent, exalted iike the seraphim who 
look upon the eternal. ‘They are beau- 
tiful as angels.’’ Yea, to them had 
been for a brief space revealed the 
apocalyptic vision which maketh man 
immortal. They stood on either side of 
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an abyss which swallowed all except 
themselves. 
* Inerti t remit giacquero 
Nel fondo del battello, 
fl sogno era st bello! 
Ohe mamma! Ohe mamma!” 

Upon Pauline’s insistence they were 
married that evening. ‘‘Mamma would 
never consent. It would be useless to go 
back,’’ she said; «but if we run away 
she may forgive us afterward.”’ 

So, before two witnesses, one of whom 
was Mrs. Train, the knot was tied. Coy 
was carried away by the girl's willful- 
ness, swept on the tide of that sentimen- 
tality which lurked in her odd dual char- 
acter. She it was who undertook to rec- 
oncile the vffended mother and write the 
news. The breach between herself and 
Mrs. Clyde was not soon healed. When, 
a few months later, her own marriage to 
Beaumains took place, it was not to be 
denied that Mrs. Clyde had some excuse 
for believing, her protegée guilty of 
treachery. Her perfect amiability and 
forbearance, however — during an inter- 
view which became historic, and in which 
the injured lady expressed her opinion in 
prose so muscular that an ear-witness is 
said to have fainted—bore later fruits of 
peace. 

As we have many times remarked, Mrs. 
Clyde’s memory was not vindictive. She 
had the sagacity 6f condonation. In 
these first days, however, of a very nat- 
ural wrathfulness, there was one visit 
whose exquisite experiment she would 
not deny herself, and for which her maid 
prepared her in gloomy and portentous 
silence. Passing a powdery patte de 
li2vre over her cheeks, some red salve on 
her lips, she donned her heaviest satin 
gown, her finest beplumed bonnet, and 
armed herself with a parasol whose di- 
mensions and vivid color seemed to the 
half- frightened attendant ominous of 
threat, if not of conflict. Thus accoutered, 
waving this oriflamme, she loftily de- 
scended to her largest and most imposing 
barouche. She threw to her footman the 
names of certain streets at whose apex the 
house she sought was to be expected. The 
footman whispered them to the coachman 
with malicious smiling. The carriage 


swayed through the narrow town, at- 
tracting with its occupant the usual meed 
of mild remark. Having passed a shop 
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which advertised «‘sea food,’’ a news- 
stand, a fruiterer's, a church, it drew up 
abruptly at a gate which opened on a 
half acre of grassy lawn. There three or 
four large trees shaded an old colonial 
dwelling. 

Producing her card, Mrs. Clyde bade 
her man ask if Mrs. Trefusis was at 
home. Five winutes later she was 
admitted to the drawing-room. ‘The 
hall door had been opened to her by a 
slightly disordered person in a pink cot- 
ton frock and soiled apron, who emerged 
from some lower region. While opening 
a shutter and showing Mrs. Clyde a seat, 
she ramblingly explained that the wait- 
ress was occupied in giving Mr. Trefusis 
his supper, and that she was not «‘ used ”’ 
to admitting visitors. This apologetic 
demeanor seemed only to stiffen the cords 
of Mrs. Clyde’s neck and shoulders and 
to give her bristling headgear an almost 
abnormal rigidity. The woman fidgeted, 
stood irresolute a moment, and then say- 
ing that her lady would be +‘ down,”’ im- 
mediately quitted the room. 

It was fully ten minutes, however, be- 
fore Mrs. Trefusis arrived, and Mrs. 

*Clyde had ample leisure to study the in- 
terior into which destiny had so ruthless- 
ly thrust her. Mrs. Clyde had for so 
many years moved amid beautiful things, 
seen and heard the best that art could 
furnish, that she was not devoid of that 
critical quality which forms if it does not 
bestow taste. She found nothing here to 
jar. In fact, coming from the garish 
over-decoration of the Newport villas, 
she found a tranquillity and a charm in 
the wide, cool hall she had traversed and 
in this dim room, with its tall white man- 
telpiece, its midway arch and the delicate 
tracery of its high ceiling. The stiff 
chairs and sofas were covered with faded 
yellow reps. The modern note was fur- 
nished by a French lamp, some flowers 
and by the fact that the books upon the 
table were evidently intended for reading 
and not for ornament. A few really fine 
engravings on the walls gave an air of 
refinement and repose to the apartment, 
which even the ferocity of Mrs. Clyde's 
prejudice had to acknowledge. As she 
sat upon the sofa, a wish that she had not 
come, a sudden lassitude, almost a self- 
disgust, born perhaps of some subtle link 
between this quiet house and her own 
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childhood’s home, invaded her. The 
weakness was of short duration. En- 
durance was not her province. The 
courage which bears springs not from 
strength, but from patience. Weak 
people astonish us with their fortitude in 
suffering. Mrs. Clyde's courage was not 
supple. Five minutes more and it had 
shaken off its languors. 

A warrior ready to spring on an adver- 
sary met Mrs. Trefusis’ calm greeting. 
If Mrs. Clyde was dressed with richness 
but without grace, Mrs.° Trefusis was 
dressed with neither. Her soft gray 
hair was smoothed under a plain white 
cap, which was pinned beneath her scant 
chignon without coquetry or elegance. 
She was petite, and the severity of her 
short black skirt seemed to accentuate 
this brevity of stature. That bloom to 
which early decay is predicted, but which 
frequently outlives form and expression, 
had never been her portion. She had 
always been pale. Her face was oval, 
her features were regular and her eyes 
expressive. They had been sad even 
in girlhood. What had once lurked in 
them as a presentiment was now a record. 


Her aspect was one of resignation ; but. 


there was firmness on her worn lips. 

“Tam sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing,’’ she said advancing, ‘ but my hus- 
band is an invalid—a great sufferer, 
and ” 

‘‘T regret to have disturbed him,’’ said 
Mrs. Clyde, rising. «‘‘I only came to ask 
you—where is my daughter?’’ As she 
hurled her coup she glanced about the 
apartment as if asking the tables, chairs 
and cupboards to give up the secret of 
Pauline's concealment. ‘: My child has 
been stolen from me. Where is she?” 
She raised her parasol with a dramatic 
gesture. 

‘« We are as ignorant as you can be to- 
day of the whereabouts of the wayward 
young people,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis, flush- 
ing painfully ; ««and Iam glad you give 
me, Mrs. Clyde, the opportunity to tell 
you so. Please sit down,’’ she said im- 
ploringly, :: and let us talk over this un- 
fortunate affair..’ But Mrs. Clyde re- 
mained upon her feet. 

‘‘We know that people are false, but 
every new proof surprises us. You do 
not expect me to believe, Mrs. Tre—Tra— 
la—what is your name?-—-that you are 





quite as ingenuous over this infamy 
which has robbed me of my girl, as you 
pretend ?”’ 

‘« You cannot deplore my son's conduct 
more than I—than we do. It has made 
his father ill. I feel for you from the 
bottom of my soul.’’ The little lady spoke 
with feeling. 

‘Your son, Mrs. Tre—Tra 

‘* Trefusis—the Tre is Welsh.”’ 

‘« Taffy, too, I believe, was a Welsh- 
man,’’ said Mrs. Clyde. 

‘‘I don’t think he was an ancestor,”’ 
said Mrs. Trefusis, smiling faintly. This 
smile let loose the dogs of war. 

‘Nevertheless your son shares his 
propensity for theft ; and you dare laugh 
in my face, in your own house, after 
abetting his cowardice in alluring a well- 
brought-up girl from her natural pro- 
tector and guardian ! She who has had all 
the best partis of the world at her feet- 
Lord Beaumains, son of the Earl of Dear- 
born—Prince Auersperg-Donnersmark 
asked me for her hand only yesterday— 
openly, like the gentlemen that they are- 
while your son comes clandestinely 

‘«I do not wonder vou are angrvy,”’ said 
Mrs. Trefusis, ‘‘I cannot blame you. 
Some day, perhaps, you will know his 
worth and learn to judge him less harsh- 
lv. Passion is a poor counselor. It was 
so to him, it is so to you.”’ 

Mrs. Clyde went on excitedly, as if not 
heeding her: «+: But I suppose you never 
even heard of my daughter's loveliness 
of her friends 

‘« Pardon me,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis ; +: I 
have heard of you—heard of vou long 
ago, and now again. I have heard you 
called a woman of the world, taxed with 
hardness, frivolity and selfishness, but I 
was inclined to make excuses for you, 
to believe you were misunderstood. 
When such as you discard their old 
friends. Mrs. Clyde, they need look for no 
especial allegiance from their new. It is 
the fate of the newly made rich to get 
scant lovalty, for lovalty means tradi- 
tions of affection.'’ She was_ herself 
standing now and confronting Mrs. 
Clyde. Her slight figure seemed to have 
gained a certain dignity. «Odd as it 
may seem to you, I did not wish your 
daughter for his wife. I fear the women 
of your world.”’ 

‘‘ Folderol with all such hypocritical 
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cant. I fancy you are not insensible to 
the benefits of income, particularly if 
you have English blood in you. You 
must have known——”’ 

‘‘I knew my son's infatuation,’’ said 
Mrs. Trefusis, still gently. «+ Poor boy, 
he could not well conceal it. I can for- 
give the injustice that vou do my Launce 
because you do not know him. I do not 
like his marriage better than you do. 
Rich women are the first to cast a man’s 
own poverty in his teeth. I do not wish 
this indignity for him. He has not 
earned it. He loves her.’’ 

‘A pretty way to prove it, then, tosneak 
into my house like this—furtively “ 

A sudden fire sprang into Mrs. Trefu- 
sis’ dark eyes. ‘If you knew his noble 
heart you could not accuse him of base- 
ness,’’ she said. ‘:He must have indeed 
been boldly challenged, so to forget his 
duty.’’ 

It is easy to crush inferiors. Mrs. 
Clyde was beginning to feel that she had 
met her equal, an adversary worthy of 
her—umbrella. She clutched it with re- 
newed vigor, beating the air. ‘She 
seduced and ran away with Azm/ Is that 
what you mean ?’’ she almost screamed. 
«Why don’t you say so at once?) Why 
don’t you call my child a strumpet? Is 
this your judgment of my daughter’s 
modesty? Is this all she gets for de- 
grading herself?’’ She had a disheart- 
ened sense that this «‘ Trefusis woman ”’ 
would not understand, that to the out- 
sider all in the same orbit are compeers. 
Only the stars know that there are de- 
grees of splendor, planets and satellites. 
They had stolen her Pauline and could 
not even discern the heaven in which she 
had reigned supreme, and from which she 
had fallen. 

‘‘ Believe me, Mrs. Clyde, I feel for you 
sincerely,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘We are both mothers; both 
poor, miserable women. I beg you to be- 
lieve I blame my son severely. You may 
pity me as I pity you; but I know 
nothing, nothing except that they are mar- 
ried.’’ Demonax bade the Athenians 
pull down their altars to pity before in- 
dulging in the cruel battles of the am- 
phitheater. 

‘I don’t want your pity. I want my 
girl. I shall come here with the police 
and institute a search through this house. 


’ 





Yes, this very night. You are conceal- 
ing her upstairs in some closet. I feel it. 
I shall go up and see your husband. I 
shall have the law on you, and shall be 
righted. I have no doubt she is already 
unhappy, the poor deluded and deceived 
creature that she is. You shall be forced 
to give her up. When I think of that 
adder, Coy Train, whom I have nursed 
in this bosom, and clothed and fed, and 
married, and the way she has behaved to 
me, I could tear down these walls and 
shriek to the whole town the perfidy of 
which I am the victim!’’ She walked 
toward her hostess with inflamed eye- 
balls. The little lady rapidly retreated 
behind the table. «It is the anger of a 
baffled beast, not the sorrow of a hurt 
soul,’’ she thought ; but perhaps she was 
wrong. Gabriella suffered. 

‘And what is Ae, this precious son of 
yours,’’ she now went on in a torrent of 
unresisted fury, ‘‘to ruin my Pauline’s 
life and mine like this—a low-born, low- 
bred cur——"’ 

This was too much. Mrs. Trefusis’ 
whole face became convulsed with anger 
Her eyes flashed, her lips quivered ; her 
white cap seemed to rise up on her fore- 
head and assume the aspect of a helmet, 
her chaste gown to become an armor, a 
fan she had picked up in her excitement, 
aspear. ‘*Oh, Gabriella Dunham! You 
asked me if I knew you. How odd it 
seems to me to hear you talk like this. 
Why, I know a// about you. All. Ever 
since we were both little tots—I think we 
must be the same age—I have known you 
I ama niece of Abraham Adams, of Me- 
thuen. Your ancestor, the first John Dun- 
ham, chopped wood for my great-grand- 
father when he was governor of the state. 
I believe he chopped it nicely. The gov- 
ernor paid his way through college. I 
believe he learned enough to teach school 
afterward. It is local history—perhaps 
you have no time to read. Oh, Gabriella 
Dunham, how dare you force yourself 
into my presence and insult my boy to 
his own mother? When I came down to 
you my heart was full of sorrow for you, 
but now it holds nothing but scorn. 
There is the door, Mrs. Clyde—you can 
go out of it. If you do not do so quickly, 


I will have you put out, you vulgar, red- 
faced, painted Jezebel !’’ 
As Mrs. Trefusis pronounced this ben- 
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edictus she looked positively imposing. 

After a somewhat hurried and inglori- 
ous exit, Mrs. Clyde hardly knew how 
she got herself home. She felt so greatly 
exhausted and so in need of sympathy 
that she sent for the bishop. 


CHAPTER XX. 


When she came down into the pink 
boudoir to greet the prelate the following 
morning, the storm had spent itself. She 
was once more erect with half-closed eye- 
lids, and head upheld. Troubles of more 
recent date, if less acute, were uppermost. 

‘‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’’ she 
said, giving him her hand. ‘I havejust 
discovered that Martine, my maid, is dis- 
honest. You must forgive me that I am 
not dressed. The detectives are sitting 
outside of her door. I have locked her in. 
I shall let her out at half-past six for an 
hour to dress my hair. I find she has 
been helping herself to my jewelry, be- 
sides laying levies upon my pocketbook. 
After my toilet is made, she will be in- 
stantly locked up again. I now believe 
that she was implicated in the frightful 
cabal which has robbed me of my only 
child. Ah, my dear, kind friend, I am 
indeed a most persecuted woman. You 
are good to come to me.”’ 

Her voice was low and sweet, and the 
bishop felt sorry for her. The smile which 
her suspicions of her maid elicited was 
quickly concealed under an air of atten- 
tion, not wholly feigned. Bishop Low- 
ther was a priest who might have filled 
the role of those pampered abbés, the 
trusted counselors of French great 
ladies in the last century. Handsome 
and distinguished in person, graceful in 
manner, he possessed all their finesse, 
diplomacy and deftness, while presuma- 
bly guiltless of their vices. Polished, 
discreet, conservative, he seemed created 
for guide to the birds of gay plumage who 
fluttered every Sunday morning into their 
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pews to listen to his cheering sermons. 
Cheering they were rather than terrify- 
ing. His Christianity above all was the 
gospel of hope. If not exalted it was em- 
inently encouraging. His worldly wis-. 
dom, born of environment and circum- 
stance, gave him a _ wide charity. He 
looked at men and women with philo- 
sophic clearness. He did not think to 
gather «figs from thorns, or grapes from 
thistles,’’ yet he was amiably inclined to 
believe that thorns and thistles might 
have their uses; that in some future evo- 
lution of spiritual force even these worth- 
less products might be garnered to some 
purpose. He was able enough to appre- 
ciate Mrs. Clyde. To see that she had 
her niche in a world of mediocrity; that 
her strong individuality was not sporadic 
but a product. Shedid more than amuse 
him—she interested him. He came to 
her summons with alacrity and now he 
held out his hands to her in friendly sym- 
pathy. He was inclined to pity her isola- 
tion ; but as I have said, the blizzard was 
over. It was the last moan of a dying 
tempest to which the bishop was called 
upon to listen. 

«« All I asked of her was to profit by my 
efforts,’’ she was saying to him. ‘ God 
knows my life has been a struggle.’’ He 
did not feel compelled to tell her, as would 
have done the more ascetic of his breth- 
ren, that the struggle was in vain, be- 
cause its objects were pernicious, futile 
and-vile. Hedid not expect figs from 
this thorn, or grapes from this thistle, but 
he felt that this particular thistle and 
thorn was of such a growth and strength 
that its development was worthy better 
things, perhaps, than the fires of Ge- 
henna. Such as it was, it now lay 
broken and bruised, so that the bishop, 
who had a kindly heart, felt inclined to 
raise and bind it and set it on its stem 
and to bid it stand upright, just as One 
whom he had sworn to emulate bade the 
cripple stand, take up his bed and walk. 


(Concluded in next issue.) 











WALITA: A TROOPER’S STORY. 


By SYDNEY A. CLOMAN. 


WO hours before, when the fight had 
begun upon the little hill overlook- 
ing Wounded Knee Creek, the newly fall- 
en snow had been white and crisp—almost 
trackless; but now, as we regained the 
summit with thinned ranks and faces 
dark with powder smoke, the warm win- 
ter sun shone down on a sea of trampled 
mud that almost covered the huddled 
forms of our dead foes. Eighty of our 
poor fellows lay scattered over the prairie, 
some dead and some still floundering in 
the mud; but for each one of them three 
warriors had crossed the dark river; and 
—saddest of all—the Indian women in 
winter dress could not be distinguished 
from the braves, so they had been all 
killed together. 

And thinking thus, I glanced at Black 
Elk, our giant Cheyenne scout. He stood 
leaning on his gun in front of the troop, 
the light of battle still in his eyes, anda 
smile on his lips; for had he not this day 
killed with his own hand four Sioux, the 
hereditary enemies of his tribe, whom he 
hated as the wolf hates? But as I looked, 
his expression changed to one of infinite 
sadness, and then I knew our thoughts 
were the same. 

During the preceding winter our troop 
had been stationed at Standing Rock 
Agency, the home of the tribe we were now 
fighting. There lived the stern old chief 
who now lay dead in front of his tepee, 
and there lived Walita, his little daughter, 
the belle of all the north country. Soft- 
eyed and shy and slender, she was very 
unlike her stolid tribeswomen, and re- 
minded one of nothing so miuch as a 
young fawn. But she was a coquette, too, 
and all in vain the young warriors wore 
their brightest blankets and spurred their 
fiery ponies headlong past her tepee—she 
would have none of them. Black Elk was 
with us that winter also, and strode about 
the agency gloomy—and armed always, 
for well he knew what an unprotected 
Cheyenne life would be worth in a Sioux 
camp. And so I was indeed startled, one 
night while riding on the prairie, to hear 
the voice of Black Elk crooning an Indian 
love-song near the old chiet’s home. 


“A tress of thy hair attached to an arrow 
And shot to my feet, as I stand in the snow, 
Will tell me you love me; and then on the morrow 
Far, far away to my tepee we'll go. 
Oh white dove! Oh fond love! 
Then wing me an arrow to say that you love me, 
Or send it straight into this heart here below.” 

So the song went; and then the lithe 
figure of Walita stole out among the wil- 
low shadows to meet her father’s deadly 
enemy, and I galloped away. But alas ! 
when spring came, Walita was sent away 
with many others to attend the Mission 
School at Pine Ridge, and thank heaven ! 
she had not returned to get mixed up in 
this trouble. 

And so I was thinking, when a smoth- 
ered exclamation from the man who 
stood next to me in ranks brought me 
back to the present. Following his 
startled looks, I saw that an Indian had 
just darted from one of the bullet-riddled 
tepees at the foot of the hill, and was 
skimming along like a startled deer 
toward the ravine a few rods away. No 
one had stirred; and he had almost 
reached the rocks when our captain 
shrieked out, ‘Shoot him,’’ and every 
gun sprang toa ‘‘ready.’’ Perhaps some 
instinct made us stop there, but I think 
it was the sight of Black Eik. He stood 
there in sharp silhouette against the sky 
likea bronze statue, takinga long, coolaim 
at the flying figure. Then came a sharp 
report, a wisp of smoke was blown along 
the line, and when the bright blanket 
flew back, we all saw it was no painted 
warrior, but Walita, that plunged forward 
into the mud, shot by her Indian lover. 

One moment Black Elk stood there 
with starting eyes and ashen lips, then, 
closely followed by myself, sprang down 
the hillside. Kneeling at her side he 
called out her name, and then at last, 
through the shadows of death, she recog- 
nized her slayer. He saw her shrink from 
him with a look of horror; and then, be- 
fore I could prevent the deed, he snatched 
a knife from out her belt and stabbed 
himself to the heart. She understood all 
the terrible mistake as he sank forward 
on her breast, and her brown arm stole 
round his neck. 








ke HE Month in England.—Almost simultaneously we have 

had new light thrown upon the two chief poets of our era. The 

memoir of Tennyson, edited by his son (for it appears that the 

poet’s denunciation of «the carrion vulture’’ waiting «to tear his 

heart before the crowd’’ was not to be taken with prosaic literal- 

ness), is chiefly valuable for telling us what the poet was about in 

those forty years of waiting to be famous. It is sad to find him 
losing his little all in a project for carving oak furniture by ma- 
chinery! No less curious is it that the first money he earned by 
poetry was half a guinea from his grandfather for composing a poem 
on his grandmother's death. ‘The infelicitous old gentleman was 
ill inspired enough to prophesy it was the last money the lad would 
ever earn by poetry. But certainly it took Tennyson many years 
to make enough to marry his fiancée. So that he shares with 
Browning the credit of a faithful love-romance. It is round the 

latter’s love-romance—more outwardly romantic than Tennyson’s— 

that the interest of :‘ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’’ centers. If thaw 

is anybody who thinks that the elopement of the invalid poetess needs apology 

—and for my part I see nothing discreditable in the decision of two mature persons 

to manage their own affairs—this book will supply the final exculpation. For it 

appears that Mrs. Browning’s father was almost a maniac in his objections to the 

marriage of any of his children. But really the joyous results of the dramatic 

coup, which snatched the poetess from her living 

fe wee gen tomb and gave her to health and motherhood, 

2 ORCON Er yng SURFERS have always been their own justification. And 

* VS for literature, it will always be a charming fact 

N3 that the greatest love-poet of the Victorian era 

himself made so fine and touching a contribution 

to the stories of «Men and Women.’’ Such ex- 

amples are needed to counteract the spiritual de- 

cline of contemporary manners, if we are to take 

as faithful the picture drawn in « The Liars,’ 

the new and brilliant comedy with which Mr. 

Henry Arthur Jones has reconquered his po- 

sition of fashionable playwright. Written, like 

‘* The Case of Rebellious Susan,’’ for Mr. Charles 

Wyndham, and containing as attractive a part 

for that fascinating comedian, ‘‘ The Liars’’ con- 

nects itself for other reasons with the earlier 

play, with which it forms a class apart in Mr. Jones’ varied repertory. The poetic 

idealist is replaced by the cynical man of the world, observing good-humoredly 
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the foibles of society, and pointing out to it that lying or adultery does not 
‘“pay.’’ It is, perhaps, the only way in which society can be persuaded. And 
yet we can scarcely believe that the romantic young lover, who does brave deeds 
for England in darkest Africa, is to be turned aside from his intention of elop- 
ing with Lady Jessica by practically the same worldly-wise arguments with which 
Mr. Wyndham convinces the frivolous mondaine. The frown of society! Why, 
all he asks is the desert and the stars. In both these plays there is an insistence 
upon eating and drinking, and in the later, the closing stroke of the second act, 
the climax of the play, is the gusto with which Mr. Wyndham sits 
down to eat a very expensive dinner, originally ordered by the ro- 
mantic hero for his lady-love. In both plays, too, the psychological 
problem of alienated couples is solved by ‘‘ supper at the Savoy.’’ What 
are we to think of an aristocratic heroine whose conception of the , 
highest marital cameraderie is reunited gorging in a blazing restaurant? Q25"==3aie 
There is nothing at all about love, despite the famous definition of “vee ay 
a novel in Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous,’’ which is indeed {\ ; \ 





rather a boys’ story, and quite answers to + Q's’’ demand for bovs’ 

books of the good old sort, telling them how to do things. ‘This 

book tells them how to go cod-fishing, and displays a marvelous mastery of the 
minutest details of technique and slang. There is quite a Zolaesque passion in 
the industry with which Mr. Kipling apprentices himself to every trade arid craft 
in turn, and if he goes on like this I shall soon believe that his genius is only 
a capacity for taking infinite pains. Fortunately for those whom 
cod-fishing bores, there are still wonderful passages interpreting 
the poetry and mystery of the sea and the humors of those who 
go down to it in ships, and there is a good moral in the rough 
experiences which make a man of Harvey Cheyne, one of those 
terrible precocious American youths, further spoiled by sonship 
to a multimillionaire. But when one puts this book side by side 
with Pierre Loti’s ««Pécheur d’Islande,’’ and thinks of the infi- 
nitely greater artistic beauty that the French writer has extracted 
from a similar theme, one feels that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in Mr. Kipling’s sensuous 
slap-dash philosophy. Mr. H. G. Wells shares with Mr. Kipling 
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a vivid materialistic imagination ; but in «*The Invisible Man’? it 


POArmanr is not so well displayed as in «The War of the Worlds.'’’ The sub- 
INVISIBLE MAN ject is indeed hardly worthy of his great powers. It is not only 
not original, but it is one of those obvious things out of which even 37 
the amateur could make something—on the par of a practical joke- ‘< 
and reminds me somehow of those once famous books, ‘‘ Valentine Vox"’ a 
and «Sylvester Sound,’ in which ventriloquism and somnambulism %, 
play tricks with a gaping world. As seen “ Through Chinese Spec- x 
tacles,’’ England does not show so colossal as she imagines. In fact, 
Wo Chang scarcely treats us seriously. But, as he remarks in his 
preface, ‘As English disquisitions on China have always been taken 


in good part by my countrymen, the present 
work should be received in the same spirit by 
Englishmen.’’ Equally sly is his rotund phrase, 
‘the evil effect of hereditary dignities on tastes 
and morals.’’ Needless to say, China comes out 
a vastly superior country to Britain, especially 
in having no lawyers. Tate in the day I have 
read «« Patience Sparhawk and Her Times,’’ find- 
ing the same pleasure in Gertrude Atherton’s 
fresh presentation of modern souls, and the same pain in her occasional crudities 
of style, as in reading Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” 
I, ZANGWILL. 
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VvsOME Difficulties of Modern Journalism.—A wide 
| discussion of newspaper ethics has resulted from Professor Peck’s 
paper in the December CosMopoLiTAN. I am inclined to think 
that the chief defect of present-day journalism is a result of the 
system of news-gathering rather than the fault of the men. During 
the last twenty years there has grown up the now universally adopted 
method of ‘: space-writing.’’ Along about the 70’s it was discovered 
that the human animal if his meat and bread were held temptingly, but nevertheless 
a trifle uncertainly, before his eyes—that is, so many dollars offered for every column 
of space filled—would work more desperately than if assured of a fixed salary 
at the end of the week. 

As the years went on, salaried writers became fewer and « writers on space”’ 
more numerous. The consequences of the system have been most demoralizing. 
Instead of being intent upon thoughtful, careful work, and giving to each subject 
space according to its value in relation to the other news of the day, the space-writer 
finds it to his advantage to string out his subject by every possible artifice. Every 
incident that can by any possibility be tortured in a sensational direction is 
distorted for the purpose of increasing the writer’s quota of space. The news 
editor, instead of being surrounded by a staff of thoughtful workers anxious to 
aid in the wise direction of the journal, is the center of a pack of ravenous wolves, 
each clamoring for a share of space and each having as his personal interest— 
backed up very likely by wife and children poorly provided for at home—the 
deceiving of the news editor to the point of assigning large space to trifling or 
meretricious articles. 

Perhaps the worst result of such a condition of affairs is that truth takes a 
place in the background. It is not really to the advantage of the space-writer to 
adhere carefully to bare facts. It is to the interest, and it is the business, of the 
news editor to have truth; but his staff is organized in a way to prevent its acqui- 
sition. The interests of the paper and the public, and the interests of the news 
writer, seem diametrically opposed ; and in the resulting clash truth very often 
gets badly handled. 

I had occasion, during the last summer, to ask a reporter why he had mis- 
represented me in an interview which he had sought at my home some days 
previously. ‘The managing editor wished me to color it to suit the paper’s pro- 
clivities,’’ he replied. «‘ Why did you not refuse to do so?’’ was asked. «It 
would have meant loss of job,’’ was the reply. Did the paper really gain anything 
by this misrepresentation? Certainly not. From a business point of view, it 
injured itself. From a political point of view, it weakened its cause. But the 
editor in charge evidently did not understand either what was good business or 
what was good political work. The rising school of journalists does not attach 
sufficient importance to truth as a business factor. A newspaper staff should be 
organized upon the basis of securing truth: it would be found to be profitable. 
The managing editor should say to his staff: «‘ What I want is truth—first, last 
and all the time. Cultivate your minds to weigh facts carefully, and to write 
disinterestedly. The man who writes a deliberate lie, goes. The man who shows 
a fair mind, a sound judgment and a capacity to investtgate judicially, gets pro- 
motion.’’ 

If thése rules were made the governing motive of mewspaper offices, 
the whole spirit of journalism would quickly change. Then, if more men could 
be put on comfortable salaries and more time given for really important work, 
the profession would be elevated, and the day of ideal journalism would begin to 
dawn. Down in its heart the public is tired of inaccuracy and wants truth: and 
there can he no more question that truth will pay in journalism than there is 
that truth did pay in merchandising when Alexander Stewart discarded the old 
method of deception and set an example which first-class merchants have gladly 
followed to this day. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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REAL INDIAN.’’—PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY BY S. W. ORMSBY. 
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“IS THE CARRIAGE READY?" 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY BY NEIL WALDEN. 
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M ORE than twelve thousand students were on the roll of applicants for ad- 

mission to the Cosmopolitan University a little more than four months after 
the plan had been first given to the public. This demonstration is complete as to the 
work to be done. Nothing could better illustrate its necessity. A brief consider- 
ation of the figures will show that in point of numbers it exceeds any move- 
ment known to educational annals, the entering class embracing a larger number 
of students than are on the rolls of both entering and graduating classes of all 
the universities of our country. 

During the last six weeks President Potter has gathered a corps of able 
young assistants, and the preliminary organization has been completed. Before 
the issue of this magazine the regular instruction of students will have been 
begun. Entering upon new paths, with few precedents to guide, the work of the 
University will not in the beginning approximate that degree of excellence which 
will come as the result of experience and perfected organization. But it starts 
with an educational staff who feel an enthusiasm for their field and will devote 
to it their most earnest efforts. 

In the original announcement the reason for the undertaking was thus ex- 
pressed : 

Many letters have been received from men and women saying, in effect: ‘* Your discussion of the edu- 
cational question is for the few thousands who have the fortune requisite for training at the great universi- 
lies. What of us, the millions, who have the desire for broader education than that given by the public 
schools, who seek enlightenment and mental growth, yet have not the means for entrance at the universi- 
lies? Why should not THE COSMOPOLITAN enlarge its sphere and take in hand an organization which will 
provide for the intellectual necessities of this large class?" : 

Following out the suggestions thus made, the question presented itself seriously : why should our 
schemes of education be based upon the student's giving up his entire time to study? pe should not pro 
vision be made for a liberal education for the many who, while forced to work, are yet willing and anxiou: 
to study and require only wise direction ? er ° at ae 

The central idea underlying the establishment of this new University was that of bringing libera 
education, in its broadest sense, within the reach of many who have the aspiration but are deprived of th 
opportunity. Environing duties or lack of means are barriers which exclude many bright minds from 
their fullest ripening. As the result of the development of our public school system, and the cheapening of 
books, there has grown up a large class of men and women who either seek education in its more extended 
aspect, or desire to extend their knowledge in special lines. But comparatively few of these are so situ 
ated that the great educational institutions of the country are open to them. Yet it is of the highest im 
portance to the Republic and the general welfare that education should be extended. In the intelligence 
of the greatest number lies the hope of good government and general —— False and limited edu. 
cation may cause discontent. Real education opens the mind to the truth of actual! surroundings, dissipates 
the miasma of false ideals and tends toright thinking. right living and happiness. .. . 

The course of studies will be worked out with reference to the real needs of men and women in the 
various walks of life ; and will be designed not only to produce broader minds, more cultivated intellects. 
and give greater fitness for special lines of work, but to make better citizens, better neighbors and 
give a happier, higher type ofman and womanhood. . : 

At the same time it was said : 

THE COSMOPOLITAN itself has undertaken to provide the necessary funds for carrying on the estab- 
lishment until such time as persons of fortune, recognizing the character of the undertaking, shall place at 
the disposal of the President endowments sufficient to cover the widest field of usefulness. 


The appropriation which THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE felt able to make 
toward carrying out the ends of the University was one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, divided into annual installments not exceeding thirty thousand 
dollars each. ‘This sum was at the time regarded as ample for the support of the 
institution for five years. But the unexpected dimensions which the undertaking 
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has assumed render these resources entirely insufficient for the services to be 
performed, in view of the daily growing lists of applicants. That there will be 
those, generous-minded and appreciative, who will comprehend the magnitude 
and importance of this work and be glad to render such aid as lies within their 
power, is not to be doubted. 


1.—General Plan of the University. 


aeagaaneaerea 


1. The Cosmopolitan University has been established with a view to filling a 
gap in existing means of education, and to bring an opportunity for liberal education. 
in the true sense of the term, within the reach of all who are unable, because of 
financial or family reasons, to attend established colleges. The sole conditions of 
membership are earnestness and reasonable preparation. The tuition is free. 

2. The sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, payable in instalments 
not exceeding thirty thousand dollars a year, has been appropriated by THE 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE to carry on this work. This appropriation will be paid 
over to the Cosmopolitan University, to be chartered either by Congress or under 
state auspices. 

3. This sum would have been quite sufficient to carry on the work of the 
University with a l:mited membership as originally contemplated. But the extra- 
ordinary figure reached by the number of applicants for admission raises the question 
of power to provide, as it is obviously impossible to take care of an unlimited 
number. The rolls already contain more than twelve thousand names—eight 
times as many applicants as were expected by the most sanguine believers in the 
necessity for this educational work. Brought face to face with so important a 
question, it has been determined, with a view to permanency of establishment and 
the highest degree of efficiency, to accept from any student whose means enable 
him or her to contribute with convenience, a fee of five dollars ($5.00) per quarter. 

4. All sums received from students will be held by the Treasurer for the sole 
purpose of extending the usefulness and efficiency of the University. Andthe same 
is true of all moneys received as commission on sale of books to students or from any 
other source. The student who chooses to pay a fee will do so entirely of his own 
free will and will have the satisfaction of knowing that he is subscribing to a fund 
which will be used in extending the aid of the University to other deserving students. 

5. No student is obliged to contribute. The contribution will not be made 
public, and no difference of any kind or description will be made between contrib- 
uting and non-contributing students. : 

6. The Cosmopolitan University will be a distinct corporation, having no busi- 
ness connection with THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, and will be governed by a 
President and Board of Trustees, solely in the interests of its students. 

7. All the work of the student will be conducted at home, and will be directed 
by correspondence. The method itself is educative in a high degree, and a special 
effort will be made to train the students in patient, careful reading and independent 
thought. The various limitations incident to the plan will be utilized so far as pos- 
sible to further that strength of purpose and of mind which is characteristic of 
so many of our self-educated men. 

8. The University aims to supplement existing means of education, but in no 
way to compete with them. Any pupil whose situation and means enable him o1 
her to secure good instruction is urged to make use of the best available facilities. 

9. In respect of creeds, politics and nationality, the University is absolutely 
neutral. When a question arises which divides scholars, like the tariff, the causes 
and course of the Reformation, money, etc., the student will be referred to the 
ablest exponents of the opposing sides. Throughout his course, the student 
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will be urged at all times to have the highest aim, the seeking of reality and truth, 
whether in science, art, ethics or politics. This can be done only by examining 
with impartiality the ablest available authorities on all sides 


TI. -Conditions of Registration. 


1. Any person sixteen years of age or over may register and be entered 
upon the rolls of the University. Women, as well as men, and persons of mature 
or advanced years, as well as youths, may register. Mature men and women who 
have some leisure are specially encouraged to undertake the work. 

2. While the University will do the utmost permitted by its resources to 
instruct in the common school branches people who have no other opportunities, its 
main aim is to teach the higher and especially the liberal studies. 

3. Nocourses in law, medicine, theology, engineering or architecture will be 
offered free. It is the intention to provide a broad and liberalizing education 
rather than one for the earning of a livelihood ; but studies which lead up to these 
professions and which present general ideas relating to them, without being strictly 
technical, may be included in the curriculum, 


TTHT.—Method of Registration. 


In order to have his or her name entered upon the rolls of the University, the 
student must fill out, sign and forward one of the formal application papers provided 
by the University for that purpose. In this application, the student names the 
course or courses which he or she desires to pursue, placing them under one or the 
other of the groups hereinafter named, and placing that group first which he or she 
regards as the most important one to be taken, and also describing his or her quali- 
fications for pursuing it. This paper will be examined by the professors of the 
University having charge of the special groups which the student desires to take, and 
if the applicant appears to fill the conditions noted in Article I, the name will be 
placed on the Register, and he or she will become a member of the University. Every 
applicant who has for.anv reason been rejected is notified of that fact at the earliest 
possible date. Each applicant will be assigned a number, which he or she is re- 
quired to write at the head of all communications addressed to the University ; this 
for convenience of reference. 


TU.— Continuance and Cermination of Registration. 


1. ‘To be continued as a member of the University the student must take up and 
pursue with diligence at least one course, giving thereto not less than six hours’ 
earnest application a week. Intermission of work, on account of illness or other 
necessary cause, is of course unavoidable; but it must be at once reported at the 
office by postal-card, and where possible, the loss in time made good. 

2. Should the pupil fail for a period of three months to report to the professor 
in charge of his or her group, he or she will be dropped from the rolls, and his or 
her registration cancelled. He or she may, however, be restored later by furnishing 
a satisfactory explanation of the silence. But the authorities may at any time, 
without assigning reason, withdraw any name from the rolls. 


3. Any student desiring to discontinue a study is requested to notify the Uni- 


versity immediately. A student who wishes to sever connection with the University 
should at once return the card of membership, and have his or her registration 
cancelled. Such student may on application receive a special certificate showing 
what studies have been pursued and the record in each examination. 
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U.—Study Courses. 


1. For the purpose of convenience of selection by the student, educational 
subjects have been grouped under sixteen divisions, as follows : 


A SCHEME OF EDUCATION. 


1 Relation of conscience 
tointellect and feel 
ing 

2 Meaning of work and 
culture 


{ 1 Constructive 
Ethics 1 Ideals of Life 


2 Applied Ethics 
t Love 

2 Meaning of the Famil 

3 Relations of the Sexes 

} Domestic Relations 


1 ETHICS 


2 The Individual 
and Society ’ 


Sa (1 Moral 
3 The History of Ethical Principle 
oye 7 P _| of Busi 

Theory 5 Interre j 
1. : lation of; éss 
Hanan > 
Wisd ' - Interests | 2 Moral 
Principle, 
of Pro- 
fessions 





1 Logic 

. , " 2 Philosophy of Religion 

{ 1 Constructive Metaphysics 3 Philosophy of the 
{ Beautiful 





| 2 PHILOSOPHY 


| 2 The History of Metaphysics 


{ 1 PSYCHOLOGY 


TI. 
Life 


Botany 
Zoology 
Human Physiology 





ioe) 


.————-, 
to 


| 2 BIOLOGY ; , 
1 Prevention of Disease 


2 Treatment of Disease 
3 Exercise 
4 Food, etc. 


Science of Health 


~= 
P= 


Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

‘Trigonometry and Surveving 
Analytical Geometry 
Calculus 

Quaternions 


ne WwW bw 


{ I MATHEMATICS 
| 


“J 


| 

ae 

Science | 2 HYSICS 
| 


Kinematics 


3 MECHANICS 


( 1 Solids 
| 2 Dynamics J 5 Liquids 
(Statics and | 3 
Kinetics) & 9 


Gases 
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{ singer 
1 Inorganic Chemistry / 2 Qualitative 


| 1 Elementary 
| ( 3 Quantitative 





if 

| 1 CHEMISTRY 

| 1 Theoretic 

—_— ! oY ‘ ~ (* . : d : 

TU.— Science | 2 Organic Chemistry | 2 Practical 

| 2 ELECTRICS 

3 MINERALOGY 

| 4 GEOLOGY 

| 5 ASTRONOMY 

( 1 Theoretical—Grammar and 

| I STYLE Rhetoric 
U.—€English { 2 Practical—Com position 


THE LITERATURE 
HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 


w ty 


1 Voick CULTURE 
2 CHARM OF MANNER 

3 CONVERSATIONAL POWER 
4 BoDILY GRACE 
a 


UT.--Accomplishments | 


A KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL CONVENTIONS 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


I 
UTT.—Moderm Foreign Languages | 5 trvriss 
l4 


SPANISH 


Geueral Principles of 


ORGANIZATION 


I 
| 2 Methods Applied to Simple 
I ’ Affairs { 1 Governmental 
UTTT | | Administration 
° | , P | 2 eee 
, 3 Methods in Large Affairs , 3 Transportation 
Business s kee a | 4 Merchandise 
Preparation 2 LEGAL RELATIONS | 5 Journalism 
( 3 KEEPING AccoUNTS Etc,, Ete 
I SOCIOLOGY 
| 2 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 
1X.—Citizenshi | 3 COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 
a Zensiyip 4 PoLiricAL Economy 
| 5 HIsTORY—ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL AND MODERN 
l 6 POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
{ 1 MECHANICAL ARTS 
X.—The Arts 1 Drawing 
| " 2 Painting 
| 2 FINE ARTS ‘ 6 
| 3 Sculpture 
| 4 Music 
{ 1 HISTORY OF ( 1 School Management 
XT | PEDAGOGY { School Economy < 2 School Law 
Pedagoay | 2 THEORY AND { 3 School Sanitation 
PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATION | 7 Kindergarten 
| Methods of { & 


I 
2 Elementarv 
3 Secondary 


Instruction | 
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( } ORGANIZATION OF A Homer 

1 Drainage 

2 Ventilation 

3 Chemistry of Cookery 
1 Dietetics 


2 SANITATION 


XTT.——Kome Economics 


Furnishing Dwellings 
Food Supplies 
Clothing 


3 ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT 
J 


wh = 


( 


{ FARM MANAGEMENT 
ROTATION OF CROPS—THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF 
| PLANTS AND SOILS 
| 
| 


Ww 


PREPARATION OF SOILS 
MANURING 
FARM DRAINAGE 


we 


PREPARATION, PRESERVATION AND NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 


XTT1.—Algriculture - Foons 


| VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY 
| g DAIRYVING 

| 

| 


Oo OI 


STABLING 
to POULTRY-RAISING 
Ii ARBORICULTUR] 
12 MECHANICAL DEVICES 


XTU.——Medicine : 
XU.—Dead Languages |) [\"* 
XUT.—Law : 


2. The aim of the study course is to master a subject, or some branch thereof, in 
the most thorough manner possible. Each study course, averaging at least one 
hour a day, presupposes a pledge on the part of the student to give an average of 
at least one hour a day until the course shall be completed. No student can be per- 
mitted to take two courses unless willing to pledge two hours per day; for three 
courses, three hours per dav, ete. 


UT.—Choice of Courses. 


Students are urged to elect solid, useful and broadening subjects, rather than 
those which are simply curious or recondite. They should not imagine that they 
are to be specialists, unless they have good evidence to this effect. In any event, 
they should lay broad and deep foundations in general attainments before proceed- 
ing tospecialize. Whatever other courses may be pursued, the student is urged to 
take at least one course in those subjects which lead to a better comprehension of 
life and its complex duties, and serve to make him or her a happier man or woman, 
a better citizen and more desirable neighbor. 

Special.—Students should not be deterred from the study of chemistry and phys- 
ies by the difficulties involving apparatus. Much valuable experimenting can be 
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carried on at home. Every locality offers scope for collecting botanical and geolog- 
ical specimens. With the use of a good microscope and manual, an isolated pupil 
may become very proficient. Special efforts will be made by the University to aid 
the pupil in the direction of such experiments as can be conducted at home with 
the least possible expense. 


UTT.—The Methods of Study and Instruction. 


1. So soon as the student is registered and has selected his or her group and 
study course, the treatises best adapted to his or her use are named, and the student 
shall provide such text-books. In the selection of text and reference books the Uni- 
versity takes the utmost pains, meaning to assign to the students the very best 
literature extant, by whomsoever prepared or published. Should the student prefer 
to purchase through the University at usual prices, the profits derived from the sale 
of the text-books will be turned in to the treasury, and be used solely to extend the 
usefulness of the University. 

2. A course of study will usually exhaust the treatise or treatises assigned 
for it, although in certain courses only a certain number of chapters or sections may 
be required for the course. A large treatise may cover two or more courses on the 
same subject. 

3. As it is necessary that the course assigned should be finished within a 
given number of hours, the student should determine how many sections he or she 
must master each week or day, on an average, and address himself or herself to 
the work accordingly. 

4. Difficulties which, after close and repeated examinations, he or she cannot 
surmount, are to be noted on paper, care being taken to express them with the utmost 
precision. We have at this writing over twelve thousand students registered, and each 
mail brings large accessions to the rolls of the University. This number is already so 
greatly in excess of the original calculations, that it may prove necessary, after the 
University has been organized, to place a limit upon the number of students. In 
order to reduce the work of the staff to the most convenient form, for the thorough 
and efficient handling of its large correspondence, each student is requested to 
prepare his or her requests for assistance in the clearest and most concise forms, 
and to forward them, with return postage inclosed, in one communication upon 
the two monthly dates which shall be assigned. As a valuable exercise, both 
in thought and in English composition, it will be the duty of the student, 
after writing out his questions, to restate in writing his difficulties—if possi- 
ble, in more concise form—adding a statement in detail of the efforts made to 
solve them. Finally, before mailing, the student is required to go carefully over 
the statement thus made. It is probable that by the concentration of thought 
thus given to the subject, the difficulty will have been overcome. If not, the student 
will have had the advantage of the most valuable of all exercises in English com- 
position—that of rethinking and rewriting the problem so as to present it to the 
professor in charge in the clearest and most concise manner. He will have 
learned to seize upon and review the important point, to slight the unimportant, 
to invent illustrations, and carefully to weigh the complete uses of the effort made 
to solve the difficulty without assistance. 

5. Students living in the same locality will find it advantageous to effect an 
organization, elect a presiding officer and secretary, and meet for consultation and 
discussion at least once a month. It may not be possible for them to arrange 
with one another for oral examination, but wherever feasible, some organization of 
the kind will be found desirable. 

6. While each student is expected to master the subject in his or her own way, 
it will be found desirable in most cases to go each day over the work of the preceding 
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day, and after a certain number of hours have been devoted to a course, to institute 
a review So timed as to coalesce at a suitable period with the previous review. A new 
review should then be begun, so arranged as to come up with the daily review when 
four-fifths of the course has been completed. 

7. A special emphasis is laid upon careful, accurate work in the taking of 
notes, the writing of communications to the University, and of private letters, as 
well as the more formal work of examinations. Every student is exhorted to think 
out clearly the ideas intended to be conveyed, and to endeavor by frequent rewriting 
to express in well-selected terms, the subject-matter to be stated in consecutive 
order, and with full detail and yet concisely. He should incessantly ask himself 
the following or similar questions : 

1. What exactly is my thought here? 
2. Does the suggestion, word, phrase or sentence express it ? 
3. If so, does it express it in the very best way ? 

1. Ifnot, what will ? 

A good dictionary, Roget’s «Thesaurus ’’ and Crabbe’s ««Synonyms” will be 
found useful tools in this work. 


UTTI.— Examinations : -Degrees. 


1. Inasmuch as at least two years must elapse before any degrees could be 
conferred, it has been determined to hold this matter in abeyance for the present. 
Should it be decided that it would be best for the Cosmopolitan University to grant 
no degrees, then arrangements will be made with other Universities by which 
students of the Cosmopolitan University may be examined and degrees conferred. 
Should, however, the opposite conclusion be reached and a charter be received from 
Congress, degrees will be granted under conditions to be then set forth. If the 
granting of degrees shall be determined upon, the students of the University may be 
assured that the conditions will be such as to make the degrees representative of a 


high grade of scholarship. 


TX.—Credit--Promotion— Graduation. 


1. Tocontinue a member of the University a student must carry at least one 
course, Many are unable to do more than this. Such are nevertheless fully accred- 
ited members of the University and are encouraged in every way. Others, with 
more time, may carry along two study courses, and others three. ‘To be successful 
with a four-study course a student needs to devote practically all his time to study. 

A student may enter upon different courses at different times. Beginning with 
one, he may add a second, a third and, if deemed wise, a fourth. 

2. Any student wishing to terminate his or her connection with the Uni- 
versity may upon application receive a special certificate showing what studies were 
pursued, and, if he or she has been examined, the record in each. 

3. When a student has passed his or her examination in six courses, he or she 
attains the first grade of promotion. Passing in nine courses, he or she attains the 
second grade of promotion ; and passing in twelve, the third grade of promotion 
The right is reserved to insist, before admitting to first grade, upon one, two or 


three extra courses. 


fo tHE PUBLIC.—Information has been received that book canvassers have, in securing orders for 
books represented themselves as acting tor Tur CosMoportiTraN. Neither THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZIN} 
nor the Cosmopolitan University has any connection. direct or indirect. with any book-publishing bnsine-~ 
and the canvasser using the name of Tuk CosMOPULITAN MAGAZINE or University to secure orders isa fraud 
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